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Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this littie book will tell. 





XXI. 
EaGeRLy journeys the pilgrim! But say, at the end of his journcy 
Will he behold that saint, who all the wonders has done? 
No; that saint has decay’d long ago ;—there is nought but his relics; 
Nought but a skull and a bone, or perhaps two is preserv’d. 
Ah, we are pilgrims all, who thus through Italy wander, 
Here there is nothing but bones, which we must worship in faith. 





VIVIER AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


M. Vivier’s instrument possesses several peculiarities pre- 
viously unknown, one of the most extraordinary of which is 
the capability of producing ‘wo notes simultaneously. We 
could hardly trust our ears the first time we heard this, and 
had to wait till the repetition, which was énthusiastically called 
for, before we could perfectly assure ourselves of the fact. 
The two notes appeared to be the key note and the tenth 
above. At times, too, the talented performer breathed forth 
the most deliciously soft tones, and anon rivalled the pedal 
pipe of an organ in depth and power, while his expression of 
feeling was in the highest degree refined. Another peculiarity 
we also observed ; viz., the gliding from one note to another, 
which we have never heard accomplished by any other artiste. 
Indeed, till now, we had always considered the French-horn 
an imperfect and somewhat unmanageable instrument, bearable 
only in the hands of Puzzi; but with Vivier it possesses the 
accuracy and brilliancy of a violin, joined to the exquisite 
tone, flexibility, and expression of the human voice. He was 
encored in both performances, the first of which was a concerto 
in cantabile style, composed by himself, and the second the 
celebrated serenade of Schubert's. 





MEVERBEER. 
(From “ Memoir of Meyerbeer.”’) 
By C. Li. Grunegisen. 

Giacomo Mryerseer was born at Berlin in 1794. He isa 
member of a wealthy family. His second brother, William, is 
one of the first astronomers in Germany: his other brother, 
Michael Beer, the author of the tragedies of the Paria and 
Struensée*, died at an early age. At four years of age Meyer- 
beer’s musical intelligence was manifested; and his father, 
resolving not to neglect the precocious indications, placed him 
under the pianist Lanska, a pupilof Clementi. At six years 
of age the juvenile student had Shade such progress that he 
was enabled to perform before the Berlinese amateurs. At 





° —- has composed an overture and incidental act-music for 
Stru . 





; nine years old, his skill and elegance of style secured the 


suffrages of the musical critics of the day. He was afterwards 
placed under Bernard Anselm Weber, pupil of the Abbé 
Vogler, and chief of the Berlin orchestra. At fifteen years of 
age, after a lengthened correspondence with Vogler, on the 
system of fugue-writing, he became the pupil of that professor 
at Darmstadt. It was at this school of composition that 
Meyerbeer and Weber were fellow-students and became most 
intimate friends. Meyerbeer remained at Darmstadt two 
years, distinguishing himself as an organist as well as a com- 
poser. He was named by the Grand Duke, Composer to the 
Court, after having heard his oratorio God and Nature. At 
eighteen, his first dramatic work was represented at Munich, 
the Daughter of Jephtha. It was in three acts, but not yet 
emancipated from Vogler’s dry fugual school, and destitute of 
melodious charms—it did not succeed. He then began the 
world for himself, and made his début in Vienna as a pianist, 
where he was so much struck by the style of Hummel, that 
he shut himself up to re-commence his studies for ten months ; 
and when he re-appeared, the change in the order of his artis- 
tical ideas insured him a decided triumph. Fétis quotes 
Moscheles as expressing an opinion of Meyerbeer’s merits as 
a pianist at this epoch, that few executants could compete 
with him. It was, however, destined for Meyerbeer soon to 
resign his notions of piano-forte glory and to embark in his 
career as a composer. His first composition at nineteen years 
of age in Vienna was a comic opera for the Court Theatre, 
entitled Meimeleck ; or, the Two Caliphs. This was a com- 
plete failure, as it was not written in the then Italian popular 
form, at the Austrian capital. On the advice of Salieri, 
Meyerbeer went to Italy to study the mechanism of the voice, 
although he was little disposed in favour of the composers of 
that day, Farinelli, Pavesi, &c., but the hearing of Rossini’s 
Tancredi, at Venice, inspired him with novel feelings of de- 
light and admiration. It was from this moment, that a com- 
plete transformation took place in his style, and after several 
years of study, according to Fétis, as to the art of giving 
elegance and flow to the melodic forms, without destroying 
the effects of rich and scientific harmonies, he brought out at 
Padua, in 1818, Romilda e Constanza, a serio-comice opera, 
composed for Pisaroni. It met with great success, and in 
1819 Semiramide riconosciuta was written for Turin. In 
1820, Emma di Resburgo was represented at Venice, in the 
same season that Rossini had given his Edouardo e Christina. 
From this period Meyerbeer’s star was in the ascendant in 
Italy ; and his opera of Emma went also the round of Ger- 
many. Weber, although he disliked Meyerbeer’s new mode 
of composition, brought out his works with great care in 
Dresden. In 1821, Meyerbeer wrote the Gate of Brande- 
burg, for Berlin, but it was never produced. In 1822, his 
Margherita d’ Anjou was represented at the Scala, in Milan, 
and was received with enthusiasm. A French translation of 
this opera has been successfully played in France and Belgium. 
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In 1823 appeared his Esule di Granata for Madame Pisaroni 
and Lablache. A/manzar was written the same -year at 
Rome, but owing to the illness of Madame Caroline Bassi it 
was never performed. After an excursion in Germany, Meyer- 
beer returned to Italy to produce at Venice, on the 26th of 
December, 1824, his celebrated opera of Jl Crociato in Egitlo. 
Madame Meric Lalande, Velluti, and Lablache sustained the 
principal parts, Its reception was triumphant, and the com- 
poser was not only called for frequently, but he was crowned 
on the stage, It was in this work that the genius of Meyer- 
beer manifested itself in its original attributes, and that the 
individual character of his style was so strikingly developed. 
Under Mr. Ayrton’s management of the King’s Theatre, in 
1825, was this great work first produced in London. In Mr. 
Ebers’ book, Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, is the fol- 
lowing account of its representation :—‘‘ Considerable pre- 
parations were made, and no little expense incurred, to bring 
forward this opera, which at Paris took nine months to get up. 
It was here accomplished in one. As Velluti had gone through 
all the labour of rehearsing, &c., at two theatres, and was 
therefore well acquainted with the composer's intentions, Mr. 
Ayrton left the getting up of the music almost wholly in his 
hands, and he exerted himself with the greatest zeal in pro- 
ducing it in a manner worthy of the composer and of the 
country to which it was now to be first introduced. Made- 
moiselle Garcia,” (Madame Malibran, the sister of the gifted 
Viardot,) ‘‘ then a younger sister, had a complete course of 
instruction from him on the occasion, to enable her to fill the 
part allotted to her in a manner correspondent to his own. 
The Duke of Wellington, with a party who had dined at 
Apsley House, attended the Opera, as did most of the people 
of distinction in town. The effect of Velluti’s assistance in 
getting up the opera was fully manifest in the perfection of all 
the singers in their respective parts. Remorini, Curioni, 
Mademoiselle Garcia, excelled themselves, and Caradori ex- 
hibited a degree of excellence which even those who had best 
appreciated her powers had not anticipated. No other opera 
than // Crociato was performed during th, remainder of the 
season, which closed on the 13th of August, after ten succes- 
sive representations of that piece.” 

After the Crociato, Meyerbeer suspended his labcurs for 
some years. His marriage, and the melancholy loss of his 
two children, were the causes of this silence; but in 1828 he 
began his Robert le Diable, forming as it were the third epoch 
of his musical career. It was just before the July Revolution 
of 1830, that Meyerbeer completed this grand work, and it 
was only on the 21st of November, 183], that it was finally 
fone at the T'héatre de l’ Academie Royale de Musique, in 

aris, now the 7hiéatre de la Nation, since the revolution of 
February 1848. An entire failure was predicted for this 
masterpiece ; but never has any work enjoyed a greater popu- 
larity. It has been produced in every musical town, in all 
parts of the globe; but in no country, not even amongst the 
savage Algerine, or Mexican tribes, has Robert le Diable un- 
dergone worse treatment than in London. ‘This is a painful 
and mortifying fact. 

Nourrit was the original Robert in Paris; Levasseur, 
Bertram; Lafont, Raimbaut; Mademoiselle Dorus, Alice ; 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, Jsabelle ; and Taglioni was the 
Abbess. On Monday, the 11th of June, after the English 
St. Bartholomew of Robert at the patent houses, the French 
version was produced at the King’s Theatre, by Mr. Mason, 
with nearly the same cast as at the dcademie, with the ex- 
ception of Alice, which was assigned to Madame De Meric, 
and the Abbess, which was danced by the charming Heberlé. 














It was splendidly brought out; but owing to the secession of 
Madame Damoreau, the successful career of the opera was 
stopped, and the quarrels with the subscribers and artists as 
to the establishment of three distinct companies—French, 
Italian, and German at one time, also stood in the way of its 
popularity. Meyerbeer came to London expressly to bring 
out the work, but, through various delays, was compelled to 
leave for Berlin before the performance, without ever attend- 
ing a single rehearsal. 

The opinions of certain critics of the day (in 1832), almost 
reconcile us to some of the musical notices of the present 
period. By one writer Robert le Diable was styled ‘the 
acmé of insane fiction”’—‘ the apotheosis of blasphemy, 
indecency, and absurdity”’—‘ Fuseli set to music,” &c. 
Another critic writes thus:—‘‘And first of the so-much 
vaunted music of Meyerbeer, which, it gives us real pleasure 
to state, does but in a very slight degree redeem from the 
mingled contempt and indignation which they deserve, the 
monstrosities and fooleries of the French emasculation of a 
piece of German diablerie, for Robert the Devil is but a sort 
of French Faust, divested of the bitter irony, the pungent 
satire, the exquisite poetry, and the useful moral. The only 
piece of music deserving of high and unqualified considera- 
tion is the opening chorus, a Bacchanalian at once brilliant, 
original, and highly expressive of the mingled sentiments 
sought to be econveyed—those engendered by love and wine! 
The minstrel’s air and its accompanying chorus, which follow 
in the same scene, are clever and effective; but their effect is 
the result of trick, not of anything deserving the name of 
‘music.’ The Princess has one very pleasing and brilliant 
air, of the joyous kind, in the second act; and Robert has 
also one, of a simple character, which is worthy of preserva- 
tion. Having mentioned these, one debt of gratitude to this 
so extravagantly entitled composition is paid—at least a first 
hearing of it has left no traces upon our memory, and that 
we take to be the true criterion.” 

We are quite prepared for similar criticisms to the above on 
the forthcoming /Zuguwenots, but happily the musical public is 
more advanced than to trust solely to a first hearing, and to 
confide in the stop-watch critics, From 1832 to 1845, a 
space of thirteen years, whilst Meyerbeer’s productions, 
Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, and Halévy’s Juive alone sustained 
the lyric stage throughout France, not a note of the Berlin 
composer’s works was heard jn London. In March 1845, 
Mr. Bunn, then the active lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, pro- 
duced an English adaptation of Robert le Diable. Had he 
attended as much to his orchestral and choral arrangements as 
he did to the mise en scene, and his artists had been more 
thoroughly acquainted with Meyerbeer’s musie, his experi- 
ment would not have proved a failure. In June of the same 
year, the Brussels company at Covent Garden Theatre gave a 
very gratifying representation of this piece ; and, in 1846, the 
same troupe, at Drury Lane Theatre, repeated the work with 
renewed success. On the 4th of May, 1847, the first Italian 
version was brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

With the execution of Roberto il Diavolo, this year, con- 
cludes the history of his works in this country. Les Huguenots 
has never been performed here but by the Belgian troupe in 
1845 and 1846, and by the German company in 1842, for it 
is only since the formation of a second Italian company at 
Covent Garden, that sufficient resources have been supplied to 
mount such a work. The //uguenots was produced at the 
Académie Royale de Musique, on the 29th of February, 1836, 
with the following cast :—Marguérite de Valois, (betrothed to 
Henri IV.,) Made, Dorus Gras; Count de St. Bris, (Governor 
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of the Louvre, a Roman Catholic,) M.Serda; Valentine, (his 
daughter,) Madlle. Falcon; Count de Nevers, M. Derivis; 
Raoul de Nangis, M. Nourrit ; Marcel, (the Huguenot soldier, ) 
M. Levasseur; Urbain, (the Page,) Mademoiselle Flecheux ; 
the Catholic and Huguenot noblemen were supported by 
Dupent, Wartel, Massol, Prevost, &c. The original opera is in 
five acts, the action passing in 1572, the two first acts in 
Touraine, and the three last in Paris. There are twenty-eight 
pieces of music in the opera. I have extracted, from two 
different works, elaborate accounts of Les Huguenots. The 
first is from ‘‘ Music and Manners in France and Germany,” 
published in 1844, by Mr. Henry F. Chorley, an accomplished 
amateur, and the independent musical critic of the Atheneum. 
He gives what may be termed the poetical view of the opera. 
The second extract is from the pen of Mr. John Ella, the 
Director of the Musical Union, and a well known Pro- 
fessor. Mr. Ella’s artistical analysis is taken from his ‘‘ Music 
in Paris” in 1837, published in the Musicul World of 1838. 

The production of Les Huguenots in this country is an 
epoch in the annals of our lyrical drama. It forms part and 
parcel of the system proposed by the present liberal and in- 
defatigable Lessee, to extend the effective representation of 
operas, by the most eminent composers, without distinction of 
country. The Italian language being the best adapted for 
musical sounds, there is no reason why the standard gems of 
the French and German schools, and I beg to add also the 
English, should be excluded from the boards of the Royal 
Italian Opera, An increased impetus to the cause of art will 
be infused by this course of policy. It is evident that the 
old, exclusive, modern repertoire begins to be exhausted, and 


only those grand operas requiring powerful combinations, suit 


thé taste of the times. An appeal to fashion alone will not 
uphold Italian opera, but a call upon the instinct and judg- 
mént of the intelligent masses cannot be made in vain. 
Semiramide, La Donna del Lago, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Gio- 
vanni, Norma, Nozze di Figaro, La Gazza Ladra, Favorita, 
&c., mounted with great scenic, vocal, ard artistical appliances 
have commanded the sympathies and applause of our cog- 
noscenti. Besides the AHfuguenots and Robert le Diable of 
Meyerbeer, there are his Crociato and Margherita d’ Anjou ; 
and of Mozart, the Clemenza-di Tito, the Idomeneo, the 
Seraglio, the Flauto Magico, the Cosi fan Tuite, to be re- 
presented. Gliick’s Iphigenia in Tauride would be a certain 
success, and Webber’s Oberon and Der Freischutz in Italian 
would be admirable subjects for adaptation. The Vestale and 
It Giuramento of Mercadante, the Juive of Halévy, the Mose 
and Otello of Rossini, are all worthy of consideration, 

The Royal Italian Opera has the advantage of a Musical 
Director and Conductor of unrivalled genius. Mr. Costa has 
proved by his successful career that his talents were not con- 
fined to the production and direction of music of the modern 
Italian school. As Conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
he has shown that he thoroughly comprehends the works of 
the great classic masters. His getting up of Beethoven’s 
second Mass and Choral Symphony, his readings of the in- 
strumental gems of Hadyn, Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Chertbini, Beethoven, &c., have been thoroughly 
imbued with the feelings of the poet as well as evincing his 
mastery over the mechanisms of art. In no better hands 
could the Huguenots of Meyerbeer, the Fidelio of Beethoven, 
and the Guillaume Tell of Rossini be allotted. The Huguenots 
will be produced in four acts, in accordance with thé’ Curtail- 
ments of the Berlin edition made by Meyerbeer himself: and 
no higher ¢ompliment could have been paid to the judgment 
and discretion of Costa, than the carte blanche given to him 





by Meyerbeer, to deal with the Huguenots as he deemed fit, 
and to use his own discretion as to the “cuts.” The part of 
the Page Urbain, originally written for a soprano, was trafs- 
posed by the Composer for a contralto, who sang it at the 
Royal Berlin Opera House; and thus the talents of Made- 
moiselle Alboni will be called into play.—Meyerbeer having 
expressly composed for her a new cavatina, introduced in the 
scene of the chateau and gardens of Chenonceaux, forming 
the second act of the original work, but which is now the 
second scene of the first act in the Italian adaptation. 








LESSING’S DISSERTATION ON ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION 
OF TRACEDY. 


Extracted and Translated from the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 


_—— 


"Eorw ovv rpayodia piunots mpagews orrovdalas xa reXelas, wéyeBos 
’yovons, Hdvopérvm Ady, xopis éxagrov Tray eddy év ois popiors, 

f ‘> §. 2 , > C4 5 ‘ 
epovrey kai dv ¢ dmayyeXias, d0 ehéov kal pdBov mepaivovea rip 
rdav rodutey mabnudroyv Kadapow.— Aristotle, 

Tragedy, then, is. an imitation of some important and entire action, 
having a certain magnitude,—with embellished diction—with different 
forms in different parts—represented by means of agents and not by nar- 
rative ;—effecting through pity and fear the purification of such passions. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 452:) 


AristotLe is everywhere to be explained from himself. 
Whoever designs to give us a new Commentary on his 
“ Poetics,” which shall far excel that of Dacier, I advise him, 
before all things, to read the works of the philosopher from 
beginning to end. He will find solutions for the “ Poetics” 
when he least suspects them; and he must especially study 
the books of Rhetoric and Ethics. It might be imagined, 
that these solutions have been long ago found out by the 
schoolmen, who had the writings of Aristotle at their fingers’ 
ends. But the “ Poetics” was the very book among all, about 
which they troubled themselves the least. They lacked other 
branches of knowledge, without which those solutions would 
at any rate have heen useless ; they did not know the theatre, 
and the masterpieces belonging to it. 

The authentic explanation of this fear which is added by 
Aristotle to his tragical pity, is found in the fifth and eighth 
chapters of the second book of his Rhetoric. There was no 
difficulty in remembering these chapters. However, none of his 
interpreters seem to have recollected them; at any rate, none 
have made of them the use that might be made. For even those 
who, without the aid of these chapters, perceived that the fear 
in question was not the compassionate terror, might have 
learned from them a matter of importance, viz.,the cause why 
the stagyrist has here with pity associated fear—why fear 
only—why no‘other passion—and why not several passions. 
Of this cause they know hothing, and I should lke to hear 
what they would answer out of their own heads, if they were 
asked, for instutice, why tragedy may not excite pity and 
admiration as well as pity and fear. 

All depends on the conception which Aristotle has formed 
of pity. He believed that the calamity, which is to be the 
object of our pity, must necessarily be of such a natute that 
we should lidve to fear it for ourselves, or for one of our 
fellow-creatures. When there is not this fear; neither, he 
thinks, can there be any pity. For neither he who is sd deeply 
oppressed by misfortune that he has nothing itiore to fear, nor 
he who is so happy that he cannot conceive the postibitity of 
a misfortune oecurring to him—in a word, neither the desperate 
nor the ptesumptuously confident man can generally have 
compassion on others. Hence he explains the fearful and the 
pitiable—one by means of the other. Everything, he says, is 
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fearful, which if it befals, or is to befal, another, will pre SONNET. 
our compassion ; and we consider pitiable that which we NO, XCIII. 
should fear if it happened to ourselves. It is not enough, narieet Be carat MI. 


therefore, that the unfortunate man, whom we are to pity, does 
not deserve his misfortune, although he may have incurred 
it by some weakness. His tormented innocence, or rather 
his too severely punished guilt, would be lost for us—would 
not suffice to excite our pity if we saw no_ possibility 
of his misfortune befalling ourselves. This possibility 
exists, and may grow to a great probabillty, if the poet 
does not make the man worse than we usually are; if he 
makes him think and act as we should have thought and 
acted under the same circumstances, or at least as we fancy 
we should have been obliged to think and act ;—in short, if he 
describes him as one of the same stamp with ourselves. From 
this similarity arises the fear that our fate might easily become 
as similar to his, as we feel ourselves to him. This fear it is, 
which, as it were, brings our pity to maturity. 

Thus did Aristotle think of pity, and from this alone can 
we comprehend the true cause why, in explaining tragedy, 
he has only named pity in conjunction with fear. It is not 
as if this fear were a special passion, distinct from pity, which 
could be excited with or without pity, just as pity could be 
excited with or without that—which was Corneille’s misinter- 
pretation; but because, according to Aristotle’s explanation 
of pity, this naturally includes fear; because nothing excites 
our pity but that which at the same time can awaken our fear. 

Corneille had already written all his pieces when he set 
about commenting on the “ Poetics” of Aristotle; he had 
worked fifty years for the theatre, and after such experience 
he could unquestionably have told us excellent things about 
the old dramatic code, if he had only consulted it more indus- 
triously during the period of his labours. But this he seems 
to have done, at most, only for the sake of the mechanical 
rules of art. In essential matters he told no truth with respect 
to this code, and when he found out, at last, that he had sinned 
against it without intending so to do, he endeavoured to help 
himself out by interpretations, and made his pretended in- 
structor say things of which he obviously never thought. 

Corneille had introduced mattyrs. on the stage, and re- 
presented them as the most perfect blameless persons ; he had 
brought on the most detestable monsters in the Prusias, in the 
Phocas, and in the Cleopatra; and of both these classes Aristotle 
maintains that they are unfitted for tragedy, because neither 
of them can awaken pity or fear. What is Corneille’s reply ? 
Hlow does he begin, so that in spite of this contradiction, 
neither his own authority nor that of Aristotle may be 
compromised? Oh!” says he, “ we can easily reconcile 
ourselves with Aristotle. We have only to assume that 
Aristotle did not mean to maintain that both means together— 
fear and pity—were necessary to effect that purification of the 
passions, Which he makes the final aim of tragedy ; but that, 
according to his opinion, one was sufficient. We can confirm 
this opinion,” continues Corneille, ‘‘ from Aristotle himself, if 
we rightly weigh the reasons which he gives for rejecting those 
incidents which he disapproves in tragedy. He never says 
this or that is unfitted for tragedy, because it excites merely 
pity and no fear; or that this is intolerable, because it merely 
excites fear without awakening pity. No; but he rejects 
them, he says, because they cause neither pity nor fear, and 
thereby gives us to understand that they do not please him 
because they are wanting in both respects, and that he would 
not refuse them, if they produced onc of the two passions,” 


(To be continued.) 








[The wife of Vishnu, recovered by him from the sea, and residing with him in 
his own superb heaven. ] 
Wuen Vishnu would from self-reflection ; i use, 
A-weary of his own immensity, 
A-weary of that state, sublimely free, 
Known to him only, who is his own cause ;* 
A-weary of evoiving those high laws 
By which this world of dreams must govern’d be, 
Where should his glances wander but to thee ? 
Finding that some bright pow’r resistless draws. 
And when he looks on thee—his ocean treasure— 
The radiance of his palace is forgot, 
Forgot himself,—no gaze can fill the measure 
O that deep thirsting love which is his lot— 
He dies away fainting with dreamy pleasure ; 
The fountain of all Being, then IS NOT. N.D 
* Ra res libera dicetur, que ex sola sue nature necessitate existit.’—Spinoza. 





PROSPECTS FOR THE DRAMA. 
(From Abert Smitn’s Pamphlet, “Why ourTheatres are not supported.” ) 


We have now endeavoured to show, that nowhere, with the 
exception named, in any existing dramatic establishment, is 
there any germ visible, from which may be augured the advent 
of anything like a revolution in the claims of the stage toa 
more fixed and widely-spread support from the public. All 
efforts in the cause of the drama have neither influenced one 
jot the state of the public mind with respect to it, nor called 
into existence any class of writers capable of permanently 
commanding the public attention. But ought this: to. be 
taken as a definite assurance of the hopelessness of the:drama’s 
condition ? We answer—No. The chief cause:of this dis- 
astrous result is, that a manager of a theatre, instead! of 
thinking for himself, has been Jed into the belief that’ the 
respectability of thedrama wae only to be achieved by: what is 
to be called the legitimate school.'| Now in this so-called:legiti+ 
macy, we are firmly convinced that there is)no hope norcpros- 
pect forthe drama, By a legitimate play+for the word: wasno 
sooner coined than a discussion arose as to its.exacti walue-+ 
we conceive to, be meant serious dramas, of a)poetical and ideal 
interest, and the high class of comedy »:and! we maintain, ‘that 
to endeavour to found, commercial prpeperity ape am a basis 
is the blindest folly. 

In the first, place, to, produce: meske at ie seihiny of a 
superior order, is the most difficult achievement of the dramatic 
art, and within .the province. of; genius: alones) «Now asiwe 
never can be certain of procuring? ore on more:.geniuses» to 
order, and anything inferior with:similar pretensions is ridiculous 
and insufferable, it is infinitely preferable to limit:our aspirations 
and content ourselyes with such, talent:as: Providence usually 
sprinkles pretty largely (over | every generation. »Moreover, 
had we such genius at command, it is, exceedingly doubtful, 
especially in the present, age, whether.a’ public) possessing the 
requisite taste and refinement to relish these works, could be 
found sufficiently numerous to confer material prosperity on the 
theatre producing them. When poetical works of any length 
are found utterly incapable of paying the expenses of printing 
and publishing, it is not likely that they will bear the much 
larger outlay of atheatrical establishment. This is the true 
reason why a manager can only trust to the legitimate for 
short intervals, by fits and starts, and is forced to insure him- 
self against the loss in which a persevering devotion to its 
cause would infallibly involve him, by catering for a less 
refined but larger public. If it be deemed important that as 
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a high branch of literature, and as a source of national honor, 
the legitimate drama should be maintained, it can only be 
effected, as was the case with the Theatre Frangais, in Paris, 
by charging the expenses of its support upon the Government, 
a proceeding not at all in the spirit of our Constitution. 

Let not the remarks we here make upon the legitimate 
drama be interpreted into a general disrespect for the higher 
class of dramatic writing. But, to judge by what has already 
been done by our moderns under the name of “‘ legitimate,” for 
the most part lame and unsatisfactory imitations of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists—we do not anticipate any large addition to 
the standard works which are sailing down the stream of 
Time, and should, moreover, be very sorry to be inflicted with 
all the attempts of those who attribute to themselves the 
requisite genius to revive its glories. 

We see that every effort, that is, or has been, made to im- 
prove the condition of our theatres, has been in the direction 
of the legitimate drama, and consequently attended with failure. 
The matter has then been declared hopeless, and recourse has 
been had to the, opposite extremes—ballets, spectacles, bur- 
lesques, farces, vamped-up translations, and every inferior 
class of dramatic entertainment, by which alone it has been 
declared the public taste was to be gratified. But though the 
present age is far from relishing the ideal, and cannot be made 
to swallow any considerable doses of poetry,—we are not a 
parcel of shallow frivolous blockheads to be amused by any 
kind of vapid trash, tickled by any paltry buffoonery, or 
amazed by any gaudy exhibition of tawdry and tinsel. We 
do not purchase epic poems, but we subscribe to circulating 
libraries ; and of well-written novels, historical or otherwise, 
of home production and imported from abroad, we devour a 
very large quantity indeed, and incessantly ask for more. 
Now, to establish an order of drama corresponding to our 
entertaining literature, which might be readily furnished by 
the talent which exists among us to a considerable extent, 
there has absolutely never been made a single effort. In 
France, the stage has long flourished upon this class of pro- 
duction, and a new theatre, even where so many already exist, 
has been recently established for a special branch of this, the 
historical drama, which, at the outset, achieved the most 
triumphant. prosperity. It is.plays of this character, em- 
phatically called by the French, drames, that we would see 
produced upon our stage; and we are convinced that by such 
works alone, shall we ever direct the full tide of public pa- 
tronage towards our theatres, and endow them with permanent 
vitality. 

Let us Have dramas of stirring incident, variety of character, 
and powerful scenic: effects, based on an historical foundation, 
or such materials as our own’ age and’ manners present us 
with; let them be acted by our best actors, and placed upon 
the stage with that artistic study and minute attention to every 
detail which distinguishes the French stage, and it cannot be 
donbted but that the same prosperity would be the result, and 
we should once more have a living and healthy national drama 
to boast of. 

It appears madness’ to talk about building a new theatre, 
while none'of-those at present existing bring any profit to 
their lessees; and yet we believe the scheme would not prove 
altogether'so wild’as it may upon first sight seem to be. Let 
the Thédtre Historique of M. Dumas be taken as a model. 
From its peculiar shape, the entire audience, in a@ measure, 
faces the stage, and all can see: Let a populous Site, com- 
manding four great arterial thoroughfares from each quarter, 
as that of the old Fleet Prison,’ or in the centte of an amuse- 
ment-seeking neighbourhood, us Leicester Square, be ob- 








tained : let the powerful aid of Sir Edward Lytton be obtained 
to start the enterprise, and the proprietor of such a theatre, at 
all events, would have little to complain of from waut, of 
patronage on the part of the public, or little to fear from 
** foreign invasion.” 

At the same time, if practicable, we would have the theatres 
classified, as to their performances. The Haymarket might 
keep to its old business of legitimacy. Drury Lane might 
form a splendid house for the production of fairy spectacles 
of the Porte St. Martin school, such as La Belle aux cheveux 
d’or, and the Biche au Bois, which achieve their two hundred 
consecutive nights of representation ; or melodramas of mighty 
effects, similar to those which once formed the Easter pieces, 
Covent Garden might be a national Opera in the off season; 
the Princess’s, an Opera Comique ; the Lyceum just what it 
is, for it cannot be better; the Adelphi a theatre for broad 
vaudeville and light burlesque: and the other houses for 
such pleasant trifles as the smaller theatres in Paris flourish 
on. Each house would then have its own public and its 
own supporters; but we strongly suspect that the theatre we 
have recommended would be the favorite. 

That any movement in this direction will ever be made by 
any existing theatrical impresario is not to be expected ; in- 
deed, it is a task the practical difficulties of which would scare 
the most enterprising. 

Were it undertaken, however, as so many other enterprises 
are, by a public company, or by the association of a few 
capitalists, its eventual success would be placed beyond a 
doubt. By a bold and energetic plunge into such a career as 
this which would at once command the attention and enlist the 
interest of the public at large—by establishing on an imposing 
scale a national theatre, devoted to the production of dramas 
of a purely entertaining character, on a level with the intel- 
lectual advancement, and addressed to the general tastes of the 
educated masses—we can alone hope effectually to raise the 
stage to the rank which it deserves to hold, as a source of 
refined enjoyment, and as an honorable ornament to a civilised 
community. 





A WORD OR TWO WITH THE PUPPET-SHOW. 


“ Facilis descensus est Averni.”” 


Mr. SuowMan,—On two occasions I have been under the 
disagreeable necessity of showing up your thievish propen- 
sities, and hitting you rayther hard for attempting to pass off 
used-up cuts and foreign jokes, as if they were bran new and 
original. From the good effects these “raps” ‘have had upon 
you, I still hope that in process of time you may be brought to 
a sense of decency. I now will speak a few kind words to 
you upon other points. I hear that your wretched personal 
attacks upon several of your peculiar enemies have brought you, 
or will bring you, within the meshes of the law, out of whieh, as 
you well know, youcan only escape by paying pretty dearly, 
These attacks of yours were supposed, by yourself, to be 
intended to put down low, presumptuous, and’ blackguard 
persons, whom you think (and, ina certain degree, you are 
right) had made themselves foolishly and absurdly conspicuous 
in the Monte Christo row, &c. ‘Honor among’ thieves,” 
and ‘‘ Do not do evil that good may come,” ought! to have 
been the sayings and thoughts uppermost in your/mind, when 
you peoned your low scurrilous attacks upon Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Cowell, Mr. Albert Smith, &e.; for supposing these 
parties to be what you have said they severally are, “ fools,” 
** obscene buffoons,” &c., have you, by your general conduct, 
shown yourself to be anything else? Now-a-days, “ funny” 
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periodicals and writers are greatly in vogue, and, under this 
idea, you doubtless thought that you might make both fame, 
name, and money, by writing “funny ;” but, like hundreds 
before you, have been intoxicated by your position, mistaken 
snarling for satire, personality for wit, and hitting everybody 
and everything right and left, literary independence, What is 
the consequence of all this? The Puppet-Show is weekly 
losing ground, is read by few respectable individuals, and you 
are now a literary Ishmaelite—your hand isagainst everybody, 
and everybody's hand will be against you. Before you abuse 
the Man in the Moon, Punch, &c., produce something better ; 
then, and rot till then, will you gain the ear of the public, and 
get a circulation that will pay. To do so, you must change 
your style, pay good prices for original jokes, and engage 
clever, well-known artists to give you weekly a few original 
“cuts,” the meaning of which may be obvious to the mean- 
est capacity.” If you are not too far sunk in the mire of 
literary iniquity, pray attend to my words, and don’t designate 
as “ silly attacks” remarks of which you have not the manli- 
ness to acknowledge the truth, nor the courage to deny ; but 
** Dum vita, spes est,” you are yet alive, and you may there- 
fore improve ; a sense of your own failing condition, or rather 
circulation, will inspire with the idea of trying ‘to do better 
next time.” Don’t be too proud and sulky to acknowledge 
your faults, for if you don’t improve in every respect you'll die 
—take my word for it. Physic is very disagreeable, but it 
must be taken if the patient is to get well; therefore, though 
these remarks may be disagreeable for you to swallow, they 
must be attended to, or else very soon?“ down among the 


: Bux, OF ’ ad . 
dead men you will lie.” Before I’ve done, think of those 
beautiful lines,— 


“* Him as prigs wot isn’t his’n, 
Ven he’s cotch’d he goes to pris’n.” 
You may’nt be sent to prison, but if you don’t vastly improve 
you'll most decidedly be very soon ‘shut up.” Think of 
that; and in your next pot of half-and-half drink to the 
health ofyour real friend, J. H. N. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Tne concerts of the season just over have been remark- 
able from the fact of English names figuring prominently and 
frequently in the programmes. The directors are evidently 
beginning to discover that the prejudice against native talent 
was in themselves, and. not. in the public. . Thus far they are 
on the road to improvement. Let us hope that they will keep 
the goal of nationality in sight, and not allow themselves to 
be lured by ignorant guides into any miry by-paths or dubious 
cross-roads, which may eventually lead them back instead of 
forward, Tt would, indeed, be extraordinary if a nation like 
England were incapable of producing great musicians, or that 
she should not take a pride in showing her intellectual supre- 
macy in music as well as in any other art—that she should 
not be as proud of a Mozart as of a Watts; of a Handel as 
of aHumphry Davy, Music has a greater and more humaniz- 
ing effect upon the mind than the steam engine, and possesses, 
moreover, the additional and important advantage of not being 
dangerous. The contrivance of Sir Hamphry Davy has 
certainly the merit of preventing the sudden extinction of the 
vital spark in those unhappy slaves of the mine who toil for 
bread in the bowels of the earth; but the compositions of 
Handel serve to strew the path of life with flowers, and render 
it worth saving, while they elevate the spirit to a world to 
We say thus much because we feel that, with all our 
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progress in the fine arts, too much value is still set upon mere 
mechanical contrivances, and so-called useful inventions—that 
an advantage is ceded in the popular mind to the material 
over the purely mental which the former ought not to possess, 
The steam engine travels fast, but thought is swifter. The 
steam engine carries hundreds in its train, but thought carries 
a universe. The steam engine conveys us to Birmingham in 
four hours, but thought, whether expressed through the medium 
of words, tones, or colors, transports us in as many minutes 
to the plains of Marathon, to Jerusalem, to fields of blood 
and strife, to wavy corn fields and meandering rivulets, to 
shepherds’ pipes and songs of birds,to purgatory or to Paradise, 
That thought is equally entitled to reverence, whether ex- 
pressed by words, tones, or colors, is too self-evident a truth 
to need argument. That it is equally honorable to a great 
nation to encourage it in any of its manifestations must there- 
fore be at once admitted; and music being one of its mani- 
festations, we wish, for the honor of our country, to see it 
thrive amongst us. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


A sunscriser, who signs himself ‘ Impartially,” reproves 
us for not having reviewed a performance of new works by 
members of this Society, which took place on Thursday morn- 
ling, May 25, in the Hanover Square Rooms. We beg to 
inform “ Impartially,” that we did not notice the performanee 
at the time, because it escaped our memory as soon as we left 
the room; and it was not till the receipt of ‘ Impartially’s 
epistle that our memory laid hold of it again. We now recall 
that the following programme of mixed music was executed, 
by an orchestra numerous if not powerful, before an andience 
indulgent if not discreet :— 


’ 


Symplionyin C . | ‘ ; J . . E. Perry. 
Glee— The olian Harp,’”’ the Misses Williams, 
Miss Duval, Mr. Herbert .  . : : . J. Hopkinson, 


Concerto in B flat, Harp, Mr. J. Thomas 
Song—‘I arise from dreams of thee,’ Miss A 
Williams . A ; ° - ° ° 4 
Overture—“ Nieser” . ° ¢ > ‘ ‘ 
Concertoin C minor, Pianoforte, Mr. C. E. Horsley 
Arioso, Miss Duval; Tenor obligato, Mr. Weslake . 
Overture in F minor. : " ‘ : ‘ 
Leader, Mr. Edward W. Thomas; Conductor, Mr. W. Stern 


We remember that our impression of the manner in which 
this programme was interpreted was unfavorable if not favor- 
able; and we recollect inwardly ejaculating, with a. sigh, 
‘* After thirteen years—this only!” Further we can gather 
nothing from oblivion; but, surely, this ig,enough to satisfy 
 Tmpartial/y,” who, though he be an adyerb, we doubt not is 
a man of sentiment, and honest withal, 


+ J. Thomas. 


W. Rea. 

W. Si Rockstro. 

C. E. Horsley. 

W.S. Rockstro. 

Brinley Richards. 
Hate Bennett. 





STERNDALE BENNETT’S PARISINA- 
(From the Morning Post.) 

Mr. Srernparx Bennett's overture to Parisina is a mu- 
sical illustration of Lord Byron’s horrible tale of blood and 
incest. It is a work of considerable genius, both in conception 
and execution, and does honour to Mr. Bennett and his country. 
The pervading sentiment and the various incidents of the 
poem are faithfully described in the music. The opening 
phrase for the violoncello seems to portray the plaintive 
prayer of a lover; that which succeeds the unwilling refusal 
of the beloved, who seems to reply, “It is in vain; I am 
another's.” The former phrase is then repeated, and is 
followed by an agitato, in which the stormy struggles of 
burning passion with remorse, unconquerable love with bitter 








self-reproach, are admirably portrayed. This is succeeded 
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by a cantabile phrase of great beauty, developed with infinite 
skill, after which accessory ideas, generated by the leading 
subject, tend to keep up the ruling sentiment of the work. 
The first subject then recurs in its integrity, but under 
different harmonic treatment, and a charming effect is produced 
by ending the phrase in the relative major of the minor key 
in which the work is written (i. e., in A, instead of F sharp 
minor); and a still more charming effect, beautiful as unex- 
pected, is then produced by a further modulation of the 
leading theme, which we would explain in detail if we were 
not afraid of becoming too technical for general readers. The 
work then proceeds in episodical phrases, partial developments 
of leading and accessory ideas, to its conclusion, previously to 
which "the ruling motivo is heard once more in all its 
tristful and sombre beauty.. The strains now die away 
pianissimo, ending the overture in the major key. It is a 
work of immense difficulty, and requires delicacy as well as 
fire in its orchestral performance, It has been arranged as a 
piano-forte duet by the auther, and we recommend all lovers 
of fine music to avail themselves of this medium to become 
acquainted withit. It ispublished by Messrs. Coventry and Co. 





JENNY LIND’S GENEROSITY. 


(From the Morning Chronicte.) 


WE cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of recording a 
generous and truly characteristic act of this exquisite singer 
and noble-hearted woman, which has just come to our know- 
ledge. Madame Solari, the well-known seconda-donna of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, has recently been suffering under a pul- 
monary complaint of so serious a nature that her physicians 
have announced the necessity of her immediately relinquishing 
her profession, and returning to her native land, Yesterday, 
when on the point of departure, the afflicted artiste received 
a note, signed ‘“‘Jenny Lind.” The gifted writer, after ex- 
pressing in terms of delicate kindness her lively sympathy 
with her sister vocalist, adds that she cannot allow her to de- 
part without some token of remembrance and regard—that 
Madame Solari mnst not deprive herself of any comfort which 
her state requires—and that if at any time she should feel the 
need of a friend, she must write to ‘Jenny Lind.” The 
letter contained.a bank note for £100. We are sure there 
is not one among the multitudes that have been entranced by 
this lady’s genius who will not feel that, even the genius of 
“the Lind” must yield the palm of genuine noblenegs to the 
virtues of the woman.—{ Vivat Regina! Ed. M.W.) 





THE KEANS IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From the “ Liverpool Mail,’’) 


We have had sufficient evidence afforded us this week that, 
by judicious management, our theatre may be made to answer 
the fair expectations of any gentleman of taste, liberality, and 
capital; or, in other words, that if a high quality of entertain- 
ment be provided, the public will not be slow to give it such sup- 
port as shall render it remuneratiye. Mr.and Mrs.Charles Kean 
were announced to appear on Monday, in the new drama of 
the Wife's Secret, composed expressly for them by Mr. Lovell, 
the author of the Provost of Bruges, Love’s Sacrifice, and other 
popular dramas, and, even with limited publicity, the house 
was crowded, except in the boxes, which, though well occu- 
pied, did not display so great a congregation of our fashionable 
inhabitants us might have been expected. The play is a 
peculiarly felicitous production, one of the most successful of 
the kind of which we have any knowledge. 

In Mrs. Charles Kean (Ellen Tree) the public are still pre- 








sented with an admirable specimen of dramatic excellence, an . 
actress full of fire, exquisite feeling, and an intensity of energy 

devoid of rant; she is averse to anything like vulgar declama- 

tion. She is still the same, though her person has of late 

become thinner, and her voice less mellifluous—yet her enun- 

ciation remains beautiful, clear, and distinct, When she gives 

utterance to the lowest suppressed word of agony, there is a 

thrilling pathos in its accentuation that insinyates itself into 
the heart. She is a great mistress of the feelings, her person- 

ation of Lady Eveline was elegant and affecting in the extreme. 

The meek submission of the loving wife, all tenderness and 

purity, and the haughty grandeur of feminine pride which she 

displays on finding herself the object of unjust suspicions, were 

beautifully conceived, and though requiring a great versatility, 

were very faithfully depicted. 

Mr. Kean’s Sir Walter Amyott is, in our estimation, by far 
his most admirable personation, and more within his scope 
than any character in which we have seen him. The principals 
have been fortunate in having a piece provided for them whose 
success rests almost entirely upon their own efforts, as it is 
very uncommon now in the provinces to meet with a company 
adequate to any great undertaking. We must, however, testify 
our approbation of the acting of Mr. Addison, as Jabez Sneed, 
Mrs. Saville as Maud, Mr. Saville as Lord Arden, and Miss 
Frankland as the Page, Mrs. Saville was as arch as possible 
in the waiting-maid, and elicited roars of laughter by her 
comic expression. Mr, Addison’s part was an odious one, 
and, if we have any fault to find, it was that he did not make 
it sufficiently puritanical; but we are at the same time, bound 
to say that, had he done so, he could not have given the part 
so much point. The piece has been repeated, with some 
laughable farces, each evening during the week, and all parts 
of the house have been well attended, We perceive that on 
Friday next, the 2lst., Sir Lytton Bulver's admirable play 
‘* Money,” will be produced for the joint benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean, when they will make their last appearance this 
season before a Liverpool audience. We are desirous of 
requesting the attention of all histrionically disposed persons 
to prepare themselves for an intellectual treat on this occasion, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean act excellently well together, and the 
characters which they will personate are both favorites, We 
entertain very little doubt that the exertions of these meri- 
torious professionals will receive deserved substantial patronage 
from the public, who will derive a degree of gratification amply 
proportionate to their support. 


DRAMATIC. INTELLIGENCE. 


Haymarket.—The transfer of the Adelphi Company to the 
Haymarket on Monday evening attracted an immense crowd 
of the lovers of fun. The pieces selected were, The Green: 
Bushes, the burlesque of Norma, and the popular farce of Did 
you ever send your wife to Camberwell? Wright and Paul 
Bedford were in doublesbarrelled force, and kept the audience 
in roars of laughter while they were on the stage. Madame 
Celeste was received in the Green Bushes with immense 
applause, and created a great impression by her pathetic per- 
formance of the Indian girl. Miss Woolgar was also received. 
with great applause. 

The three pieces have been repeated during this week, and 
have attracted crowds at each representation. Mr. Webster 
has now tried all means of securing to himself popularity. 
Finding the arisiocracy had deserted his theatre, and that his 
legitimate company were lost in the brightness, real or sup- 
posed, of foreign stars, he has tried to dispense with aristo- 
cratic support altogether—at least during the season, par 
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periodicals and writers are greatly in vogue, and, under this 
idea, you doubtless thought that you might make both fame, 
name, and money, by writing “funny ;” but, like hundreds 
before you, have been intoxicated by your position, mistaken 
snarling for satire, personality for wit, and hitting everybody 
and everything right and left, literary independence, What is 
the consequence of all this? The Puppet-Show is weekly 
losing ground, is read by few respectable individuals, and you 
are now a literary Ishmaelite—your hand isagainst everybody, 
and everybody’s hand will be against you. Before you abuse 
the Man in the Moon, Punch, &c., produce something better ; 
then, and rot till then, will you gain the ear of the public, and 
get a circulation that will pay. To do so, you must change 
your style, pay good prices for original jokes, and engage 
clever, well-known artists to give you weekly a few original 
“cuts,” the meaning of which may be obvious to the mean- 
est capacity.” If you are not too far sunk in the mire of 
literary iniquity, pray attend to my words, and don’t designate 
as “ silly attacks” remarks of which you have not the manli- 
ness to acknowledge the truth, nor the courage to deny ; but 
** Dum vita, spes est,” you are yet alive, and you may there- 
fore improve ; a sense of your own failing condition, or rather 
circulation, will inspire with the idea of trying ‘to do better 
next time.” Don’t be too proud and sulky to acknowledge 
your faults, for if you don’t improve in every respect you'll die 
—take my word for it. Physic is very disagreeable, but it 
must be taken if the patient is to get well; therefore, though 
these remarks may be disagreeable for you to swallow, they 
must be attended to, or else very soon?“ down among the 
dead men you will lie.” Before I’ve done, think of those 
beautiful Jines,— 
“* Him as prigs wot isn’t his’n, 
Ven he’s cotch’d he goes to pris’n,” 

You may'nt be sent to prison, but if you don't vastly improve 
you'll most decidedly be very soon ‘shut up.” Think of 
that; and in your next pot of half-and-half drink to the 
health ofyour real friend, J. H. N. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Tne concerts of the season just over have been remark- 
able from the fact of English names figuring prominently and 
frequently in the programmes. The directors are evidently 
beginning to discover that the prejudice against native talent 
was in themselves, and, not. in, the public, . Thus far they are 
on the road to improvement. Let us hope that they will keep 
the goal of nationality in sight, and not allow themselves to 
be lured by ignorant guides into any miry by-paths or dubious 
cross-roads, which may eventually Tend them back instead of 
forward. Tt would, indeed, be extraordinary if a nation like 
England were incapable of producing great musicians, or that 
she should not take a pride in showing her intellectual supre- 
macy in music as well as in any other art—that she should 
not be as proud of a Mozart as of a Watts; of a Handel as 
of aHumphry Davy, Music has a greater and more humaniz- 
ing effect upon the mind than the steam engine, and possesses, 
moreover, the additional and important advantage of not being 
dangerous. The contrivance of Sir Hamphry Davy has 


certainly the merit of preventing the sudden extinction of the 
vital spark in those unhappy slaves of the mine who toil for 
bread in the bowels of the earth; but the compositions of 
Handel serve to strew the path of life with flowers, and render 
it worth saving, while they elevate the spirit to a world to 
We say thus much because we feel that, with all our 
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progress in the fine arts, too much value is still set upon mere 
mechanical contrivances, and so-called useful inventions—that 
an advantage is ceded in the popular mind to the material 
over the purely mental which the former ought not to possess, 
The steam engine travels fast, but thought is swifter. The 
steam engine carries hundreds in its train, but thought carries 
a universe. The steam engine conveys us to Birmingham in 
four hours, but thought, whether expressed through the medium 
of words, tones, or colors, transports us in as many minutes 
to the plains of Marathon, to Jerusalem, to fields of blood 
and strife, to wavy corn fields and meandering rivulets, to 
shepherds’ pipes and songs of birds, to purgatory or to Paradise, 
That thought is equally entitled to reverence, whether ex- 
pressed by words, tones, or colors, is too self-evident a truth 
to need argument. That it is equally honorable to a great 
nation to encourage it in any of its manifestations must there- 
fore be at once admitted; and music being one of its mani- 
festations, we wish, for the honor of our country, to see it 
thrive amongst us. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


A susscriper, who signs himself “ Impartially,” reproves 
us for not having reviewed a performance of new works by 
members of this Society, which took place on Thursday morn- 
ling, May 25, in the Hanover Square Rooms. We beg to 
inform ‘ Impartially,” that we did not notice the performanee 
at the time, because it escaped our memory as soon as we left 
the room; and it was not till the receipt of ‘ Impartially’s 
epistle that our memory laid hold of itagain. We now recall 
that the following programme of mixed music was executed, 
by an orchestra numerous if not powerful, before an andience 
indulgent if not discreet :— 
Symplhionyin C . ‘ E. Perry. 
Glee—‘‘ The Aolian Harp,” 

Miss Duval, Mr. Herbert . . : 
Concerto in B flat, Harp, Mr. J. Thomas i 
Song—‘I arise from dreams of thee,’’ Miss A 

Williams . . : ° : . : 
Overture—“ Nieser” . . : . ‘ . 
Concerto in C minor, Pianoforte, Mr. C. E, Horsley 
Arioso, Miss Duval; Tenor obligato, Mr. Weslake . 
Overture in F minor. . ° ° ° ° 
Leader, Mr. Edward W. Thomas; Conductor, Mr. W. Stern 


‘the Misses Williams, 


J. Hopkinson, 
+ J. Thomas, 


W. Rea. 

W. 8S. Rockstro. 

C. E., Horsley. 

W.§. Rockstro. 

Brinley Richards. 
Wate Bennett. 


We remember that our impression of the manner in which 
this programme was interpreted was unfavorable if not favor- 
able; and we recollect inwardly ejaculating, with a. sigh, 
‘* After thirteen years—this only!” Further we can gather 
nothing from oblivion); but, surely, this is ,enough to satisfy 
 Tmpartially,” who, though he be an adyerb, we doubt not is 
a man of sentiment, and honest withal, 





STERNDALE BENNETT’S PARISINA- 
(From the Morning Post.) 

Mr. Srernparx Bennert’s overture to Parisina is a mu- 
sical illustration of Lord Byron’s horrible tale of blood and 
incest. It is a work of considerable genius, both in conception 
and execution, and does honour to Mr. Bennett and his country. 
The pervading sentiment and the various incidents of the 
poem are faithfully described in the music. The opening 
phrase for the violoncello seems to portray the plaintive 
prayer of a lover; that which succeeds the unwilling refusal 
of the beloved, who seems to reply, It is in vain; I am 
another's.” The former phrase is then repeated, and is 
followed by an agitato, in which the stormy struggles of 
burning passion with remorse, unconquerable love with bitter 
self-reproach, are admirably portrayed. This is succeeded 
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by a cantabile phrase of great beauty, developed with infinite 
skill, after which accessory ideas, generated by the leading 
subject, tend to keep up the ruling sentiment of the work. 
The first subject then recurs in. its integrity, but under 
different harmonic treatment, and a charming effect is produced 
by ending the phrase in the relative major of the minor key 
in which the work is written (#. ¢., in A, instead of F sharp 
minor); and a still more charmivg effect, beautiful as unex- 
pected, is then produced by a further modulation of the. 
leading theme, which we would explain in detail if we were 
not afraid of becoming too technical for general readers. The 
work then proceeds in episodical phrases, partial developments 
of leading and accessory ideas, to its conclusion, previously to 
which *the ruling motivo is heard once more in all its 
tristful and sombre beauty.. The strains now die away 
pianissimo, ending the overture in the major key. It is a 
work of immense difficulty, and requires delicacy as well as 
fire in its orchestral performance, It has been arranged as a 
piano-forte duet by the auther, and we recommend all lovers 
of fine music to avail themselves of this medium to become 
acquainted with it. It ispublished by Messrs. Coventry and Co. 





JENNY LIND’S GENEROSITY. 
(From the Morning Chronicte.) 


WE cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of recording a 
generous and truly characteristic act of this exquisite singer 
and noble-hearted woman, which has just come to our know- 
ledge. Madame Solari, the well-known seconda-donna of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, has recently been suffering under a pul- 
monary complaint of so seriousa nature that her physicians 
have announced the necessity of her immediately relinquishing 
her profession, and returning to her native land, Yesterday, 
when on the point of departure, the afflicted artiste received 
a note, signed ‘‘Jenny Lind.” The gifted writer, after ex- 
pressing in terms of delicate kindness her lively sympathy 
with her sister vocalist, adds that she cannot allow her to de- 
part without some token of remembrance and regard—that 
Madame Solari mnst not deprive herself of any comfort which 
her state requires—and that if at any time she should feel the 
need of a friend, she must write to ‘Jenny Lind.” The 
letter contained a bank note for £100. We are sure there 
is not one among the multitudes that have been entranced by 
this lady’s genius who will not feel that, even the genius of 
“the Lind” must yield the palm of genuine nobleness to the 
virtues of the woman.—[Vivat Regina! Ed. M.W.) 





THE KEANS IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From the “ Liverpool Mail,’’) 


Wr have had sufficient evidence afforded us this week that, 
by judicious management, our theatre may be made to answer 
the fair expectations of any gentleman of taste, liberality, and 
capital; or, in other words, that if a high quality of entertain- 
ment be provided, the public will not be slow to give it such sup-: 
port as shall render it remunerative. Mr.and Mrs.Charles Kean 
were announced to appear on Monday, in the new drama of 
the Wife’s Secret, composed expressly for them by Mr. Lovell, 
the author of the Provost of Bruges, Love’s Sacrifice, and other 
popular dramas, and, even with limited publicity, the house 
was crowded, except in the boxes, which, though well occu- 
pied, did not display so great a congregation of our fashionable 
inhabitants us might have been expected. The play is a 
peculiarly felicitous production, one of the most successful of 
the kind of which we have any knowledge. 

In Mrs. Charles Kean (Ellen Tree) the public are still pre- 











sented with an admirable specimen of dramatic excellence, an - 
actress full of fire, exquisite feeling, and an intensity of energy 

devoid of rant; she is averse to anything like vulgar declama- 

tion. She is still the same, though her person has of late 

become thinner, and her voice less mellifluous—yet her enun- 

ciation remains beautiful, clear, and distinct, When she gives 

utterance to the lowest suppressed word of agony, there is a 

thrilling pathos in its accentuation that insinyates itself into — 
the heart. She is a great mistress of the feelings, her person- 

ation of Lady Eveline was elegant and affecting in the extreme. 

The meek submission of the loving wife, all tenderness and 

purity, and the haughty grandeur of feminine pride which she 

displays on finding herself the object of unjust suspicions, were 

beautifully conceived, and though requiring a great versatility, 

were very faithfully depicted. 

Mr. Kean’s Sir Walter Amyott is, in our estimation, by far 
his most admirable personation, and more within his scope 
than any character in which we have seen him. The principals 
have been fortunate in having a piece provided for them whose 
success rests almost entirely upon their own efforts, as it is 
very uncommon now in the provinces to meet with a company 
adequate to any great undertaking. We must, however, testify 
our approbation of the acting of Mr. Addison, as Jabez Sneed, 
Mrs. Saville as Maud, Mr. Saville as Lord Arden, and Miss 
Frankland as the Page, Mrs, Saville was as arch as possible 
in the waiting-maid, and elicited roars of laughter by her 
comic expression. Mr, Addison’s part was an odious one, 
and, if we have any fault to find, it was that he did not make 
it sufficiently puritanical; but we are at the same time, bound 
to say that, had he done so, he could not have given the part 
so much point. The piece has been repeated, with some 
laughable farces, each evening during the week, and all parts 
of the house have been well attended, We perceive that on 
Friday next, the 2lst., Sir Lytton Bulver's admirable play 
‘** Money,” will be produced for the joint benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean, when they will make their last appearance this 
season before a Liverpool audience. We are desirous of 
requesting the attention of all histrionically disposed persons 
to prepare themselves for an intellectual treat on this occasion, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean act excellently well together, and the 
characters which they will personate are both favorites. We 
entertain very little doubt that the exertions of these meri- 
torious professionals will receive deserved substantial patronage 
from the public, who will derive a degree of gratification amply 
proportionate to their support. 


ry DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Haymarket.—The transfer of the Adelphi Company to the 
Haymarket on Monday evening attracted an immense crowd) 
of the lovers of fun. The pieces selected were, The Green: 
Bushes, the burlesque of Norma, and the popular farce of Did 
you ever send your wife to Camberwell? Wright and Paul 
Bedford were in double-barrelled force, and kept the audience 
in roars of laughter while they were on the stage. Madame 
Celeste was received in the Green Bushes with immense 
applause, and created a great impression by her pathetic per- 
formance of the Indian girl. Miss Woolgar was also received 
with great applause. 

The three pieces have been repeated during this week, and 
have attracted crowds at each representation. Mr. Webster 
has now tried all means of securing to himself popularity. 
Finding the aristocracy had deserted his theatre, and that his 
legitimate company were lost in the brightness, real or sup- 
posed, of foreign stars, he has tried to dispense with aristo- 
cratic support altogether—at least during the season, par 
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excellence—and to depend entirely on the middle classes to 
uphold him in his efforts to cater for their amusement. “We 
trust Mr. Webster and his Adelphi Company may meet, in 
their new speculation, with all the success they merit, 


Paixcess’s.—Madame Anna Thillon’s Vivandiere continues 
t» attract numerous audiences to this theatre, The charming 
and fascinating cantatrice takes her benefit on Monday, when 
the Vivandiere will be repeated for the last time. We need 
not in this place lay any stress on the superior merits of Mdme. 
Anna Thillon, nor point out her great claims to public econsi- 
deration. The fair artiste is one of our greatest favorites, 
and will assuredly draw a bumper house on Monday. 


Frencu Piays.—M. Levassor's debut took place on Mon- 
day last, and a good house assembled to greet this favorite 
actor, who has no parallel on the English stage. Perpetual 
motion seems to be his natural element; dancing and singing 
he possesses at his fingers’ ends; and for genuine humour we 
know no one who-ean be compared:to him. Le Lait d’ Anesse 
is a witty production, and gives M. Levassor full scope''to 
display his varied talents. The story is a simple one, and 
may be told in a few words. Ovide, the king of the Chateau 
Rouge, la Chaumitre, le Prado, and Mobile, falls in love with 
the wife of Bouvreuil, who keeps an establishment for the sale 
of asses’ milk, and takes. boarders. He pretends to be ill, and, 
as he is waited upon by Madame Bouvreuil, has frequent 
opportunities of advancing his suit. The morality here seems 
somewhat doubtful, but becomes more evident on the discom- 
fiture of our hero, who is politely turned out of the house by 
his intended victim. In the part of the invalid he is excellent, 
but the great hit is when he throws off his disguise and appzars 
in his true character. His song of ‘‘ Messieurs les étudians 
s’en vont a Ja barriére,” conyulsed the whole house, in spite 
of many allusions impossible of comprehension to the majority 
of the audience. His gestures, his contortions when dancing, 
were inexpressibly droll and quite irresistible. In the part of 
the Picardy peasant he is as lumpish and as clownish as a real 
country bumpkin, and the perfection of his action consists in 
his sudden assumption of his different characters, passing from 
one to the other with astonishing readiness and rapidity. The 
part of the wife finds in Mdlle. Scrivaneck a most lively and 
intelligent representative. 

M. Luguet also made his first appearance in Le Docteur 
Robin. The story is founded ona current anecdote of Garrick, 
with whom a young lady falls in love from seeing him in the 
character of Hamlet, but is cured by seeing him in that of 
Scrub. In this vaudeville Marie sees Garrick in Romeo, and 
imagining herself to be Juliet, falls into a state of melan- 
choly from which nothing can divert her. Her friends apply 
t> Garrick, who undertakes to effect a cure. He visits her 
under the disguise of a doctor, but on hearing her eulogy of 
him, he forgets the object of his mission, and returns her pas- 
sionate appeals with corresponding transports of love and 
tenderness. Speedily remembering his duty, he resolves to 
obey the dictates of honor, and bring about a perfect 
cure by assuming the part of a drunkard. The acting 
of M. Luguet was good, and the young lady was well 
played by Madame Berger. Henriette et Charlot is one of 
those pieces written expressly for Déjazet, whose parts are 
now filled at the Palais Royale by Mdlle. Scrivaneck. The 
story turns on the efforts made by a young lady to reclaim her 
lover from habits of profligacy and idleness. She sets out 
with a fixed determination to succeed, and the means she em- 
ploys are such as could scarcely fail, where the seeds of vice 


honesty and good feeling. Mdlle. Scrivaneck’ played three’ 
parts with much tact and discrimination ; that. of ‘an, incipient 
roué, an old woman, aud a young girl... Aleide Fouses,-.was 
the most, stupid of stupid servants, | As regards ‘Les égare- 
mens d'une canhe et d'un parapluie,” ‘we think” the’ “actors 
took too much'pains to be painfully vulgar ; such exhibitions 
as the dance between M. Tousez and. Madame Lemenil would 
be hissed off an English stage. .. We remember a parallzl case 
in M. Scribe’s comedy of Bertrand et Raton, played at Drury 
Lane under the title of the Minister’ dnd’ the’ Mercer, when 
poor Dowton was most unmercifully hissed for taking what is 
vulgarly called ‘“‘a sight.”’ Inva lady, such an.exhibition »is 
not.to be tolerated. We trust that Madame Lemenil will take 
the hint. bet "J. pg. C. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
NO. XXIY. ot 


Viagins fed the fire divine; «! 

Burning upon: Veata’s shrine, 10) oy 010 
Chaste and clean’ from fleshty ill; 

Her whose hand with eatthly stain, 

Might the flameidivine profaneyo!\4  * 22009! 
Plunged they:livingyin:the tomb» 0” 

So should glory’s' sacred thirst; 

Like that fire divine, be nursed 
By a pure and virgin will’; 

Make one earthward lust thineown, 

Round thee, like a wall.of stone, t 
Builds its curse as dire a doom. C.R, 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE STUDY OF MODULATION, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—It is gratifying to read the letters of those who. write! con- 
scientiously, advisedly, and politely—-such, need never» be|ashamed to 
affix their names to them, Or fear the reproach of wishing some notoriety ; 
(so carefully avoided by mediocrity!) and.as J, believe every one is 
anxious to have the good opinion of the public,,who-is; capable and 
worthy of it, there.is no.reason to complain of the; peculiar manner of 
obtaining it, provided it be done honestly aud manfully—not dishonestly 
and maliciously. 

Mr. Aspull seems astonished that I should ask a simple question: are 
not all great truths educed by simpie means? then why consider my 
question on modulation unworthy of inquiry? ‘Every, tyro knows,” 
observes Mr. Aspull, “ that the art of modulation means the transition 
from one key to another; such, most, probably,:is,all they know about 
modulation: but when Mr. Aspull goes on to say that the grand requi- 
site to the attainment of the art .‘*demands, merely time and a large 
stock of patience,” it appears as if the manner of acquiring it: were 
thrown out of the reckoning, 1 believe this to be,the principal,auxili- 
ary, inasmuch as much -time avd patience. are expended on, rambling 
systems, and “‘a simple lesson,” on these, would effect nothing. . To. tell 
a student the relative keys, the inversions and peculiarities of the dominant 
and diminished sevenths, Js like giving a “ tyro’’a. few; ingredients to 
make a pudding and witholding some that are equally required to make 
it taste like one. ws 

In order to learn modulation, the term, must be. first .explained, and 
the master’s explanation should steer ¢lear of ambiguity: To effect this, 
the major and minor modes should be.so constructed that all the chords 
in classical music should be found therein... By strictly adhering to this 
principle, modulation becomes comparatively an easy branch of the 
science, and will lead to the refined harmonies employed by the great 
masters. It has another excellent and delightful advantage, which is, 
that in listening to a noble composition, the hearer instantly discovers 
the keys, and the exact situation which every chord occupies in them, 
If, for example, a man hears a bass ascending a semi-tone (as from E 
to F), on two major triads, it is useful and very agreeable to know that 
this charming harmony can only be found on the fifth and sixth degrees 
of the minor mode. 

I have, more than once, seen musicians at the concerts bow their 
heads when listening to this progressive harmony, and exclaim—*“ Ah ! 





what a charming modulation.” If they had been taught modulation 
aright, could they have made this mistake? A “tyro” who had had 


have not taken deep root and choked up every sentiment of | three lessons on the method here named, would have known better than 
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this, because it commences by teaching harmony by progression, See, 
then, what time and patience does under a careless system, and from this 
oné tkaniple Tagine what a Sound method would affect. 

vAlvrethtsberger, for instance, informs us that the{diminished third is an 
interyabin music; but he never alludes to its being in the minor mode, 
consequently we may infer that be considers it a melodious interval ; and 
if it be so, then six of the most beautiful chords, that appear in almost 
every classical composition, belong to no mode whatever. Is this the art 
of modulation Mr/ Aspull recommends when positively the very term is 
misapplied t:: If the terms of a science convey no definite meaning, they 
are the greatest stumbling-blocks, instead of helps to it, are they not? 

In the art, of; modulation the most touching and refined chords must 
not be, left’ without a, mode — common sense convinces one of this. 
Mr. Aspull speaks ofthe related keys after the old-fashioned method, 
whichis to! impresson the mind of the student that the number of 
signaturésybring the most matural or related modulations ; but this is not 
the way to form the refined modulations of the great masters. As to 
modulating into 24 keys by the descent of a semi-tone by the chord of 
the diminished yrs heap not aquarter.of the modulations that 
can be obtained on tls th ' I have read of this chord (G sharp, B, 
D, F,) being considered a chromatic one, but never (as Mr. Aspull calls 
it) an enharmonic chord. In point of fact, it is neither the one nor the 
other, because it may be found.on the seventh degree of the minor mode. 
Here is another instanceof :want:of method, and misapplication of the 
term modulation. Did Albeechtsberger, inform Mr: Aspull that there are 
only four cadences? Allow me to add eight to that number, then the 
phrasings of the greatumasters canicome'to an end; but to say there are 
less than twelve will not vastly'please’them. I agree with Mr. Aspull 
that the pupil is often puzzled about the inversions of chords when they 
are written in dispersed -liarmony.’ Hf the theoretical works gencrally 
used gave examples of, :pure::part writing, pupils would find no difficulty 
in this respect, and be thereby improved in their conception of clas- 
sical harmony, 

J conclude. _by_observing, that-although I am aware that there isa 
“difference in the; 4eneperements of one key «in| juxtaposition with 
another,” yet it by no means follows-that-the sentiment of a composition 
at all depends on a particular key; to whatever temperament it may be 
attuned, for if the major triad on E, flat, be softer than the major triad 
on E natural, yet the relative minor of the former is less soothing than 
that of theilatter!’”’The truth is; if all the chords in the 24 keys be con- 
sulted, there will be found an équal share of coloring in each of them. 
Mr. Aspulbis mistaken; then,’ in’ ‘supposing ‘that the examples f quoted 
failed to overturn the prevailiig notion about the’ suitability of certain 
keys to particular’ sentimerits;‘and he must ‘be awaré that t could have 
quoted twenty other examples in confirmation of my Opinidn, but T con- 
sideredbtwo-good ‘ones amply sufficiehtY our’s truly, 

Frencn’ Flowers. 


j 





ENE LONDON SACKED BARMONIC SOCIETY, 
(To the’ Editor of the Mulided Wort!) 


Sir,—Living in the Céudtry, Fad’ ‘not obtain’ your valuable publica- 
tion in time to admit of my ‘sdjiciting a small portion of one of your 
columns for the 15th ingtat, in’ order to offer'a few’ bbservations upon 
the letter appearitig in 499th pageOf the 28th No’, from the pen of E. Ww, 

The style of this production, ahd*the spirit in which’ it ‘was written, 
reflect but little credit wpon “either “the epistolatory qualifications or the 
ingenuousness of the’ writer} that “a -paper missile of two should have 
passed between thé apparently antagonistic partiés composing what ‘has 
been improperly called two rival societies, is not a matter of surprise, 
but, allow me to say, Mr? Editét} that the publication of such peurilities 
as those contaitied in the'fetter of EF. W. cannot have the ‘approval of’ 
dispassionate readers, nor’ have they any claim upon your imprimatur. 

E. W. writes ‘with an ‘ait of chuckling triumph when he insinuates 
that the two performances’ of the London Sacred Harmonic Society for 
charitable purposes, o¢casioned a loss of £250 to the promotérs—if this’ 
be matter of regret, it can scarcely be a matter of surprise. “The Lotidon 
Sacred Harmonic Society may be said to be in its infancy at present, 
although it is growing a fine babe, and promises to acquire a speed 
and early maturity. [f those societies and our committee are satisfied, 
all complaint falls to the ground, for the documentary statements are 
open to broad daylight inspection. ae 

E.W, next states, that “the connexionof the‘ London Sacred Harmonic 
Sociely’ with charitable institutions is a blind (?) resorted to because of the 
little interest attached to its proceedings.” ‘This statement is both child- 
ish and untrue, and, above all, disingenuous in the extreme, Is E. W. 
awa’e that the Sacred Harmonic Society introduced themselves to the 
public notice in this very way? Let him turn to the archives of that 


society; he will find that such concerts were given in Jutie, 1836, wnd in 
May and July, 1837, In the first they were guaranteed fram Joss the 
second realized a profit, but it was neyer reported, how ntuch; tty third 
sustained a loss, which the Society had. to, make good, though, ta what 
extent it was never reported. 

Lastly, E. W, affirms, that /we gentlemen haye, seceded from, oun e6m- 
mittee of management. Really, Mr. Editor, we only know of ong, whose 
retirement may be satisfactorily accounted for: but suppose there were 
half-a-dozen, their places could and would soon be filled tip'again:' A‘s’ 
to fears, we have none--as to our prospects, they are cheeringas to 
liabilities, there are none, nor wild be any which. we, are, Rot, amply; pres: 
pared to meet. ; 

Mr. Editor, there is not only sufficient room for these two societies, 
but for two more.’ We disdain disingenuous rivalry; we wish the 
Sacred Harmonic God-speed, and if this: principle be not understood by 
E. W., I would tell him that we can afford to be dignified as well as 
generous, because we are sirony. -We'trust-to see the time when every 
large town in the kingdom/shall have its local Harmonic Society~aye, 
and what is still more, we shall ibe ready to/aid them too. 

If rivally ts to exist in any shape, let it be an, Aonorable rivalry,—let 
us endeavour to-emulate each other in acts cf a noble and generous 
bearing, and ‘abandon ‘évery species of acrimonious controversy. 

I am, Mr, Editor, your obedient servant, 


July 14th, 1848. Px1g0- PAcis, 





RETARDED PUBLICATIONS. 
(To the Editor of :the, Musical} arid.) 


Sir,—TI have taken the tiberty of addressing’ you, inthe hope that ‘a 
few words on your part, will effect, that Which the remonstrances of a 
subscriber have failed to do, ».Some months back 1, became @ subscriber) 
to a work published by Mr. Ollivier, called’ “ Musical, 2” which 
was to have comprised Handel's ‘Oratorio, and Mozatt’s masses, &c., 
five numbers have been published(the last about five or six months back), 
and no more,, and thé publishen| has give na jnoticelwhatever, and’ ‘the 
very same thing has. occurred) in. another, musi¢al work, called “The 
Comprehensive Tune-book,”, published by Whittemore, in) Paternoster 
Row. It seems very hard ‘that we subscribers should be obliged to put 
up with imperfect editions Of works fn this'Way. fT ’entidse my card, to 
substantiate my complaint; ahd: remain; your's/traly;'' © 

Cambridge. { 291 Quirevus. 

[We have received our correspondeérit’s card, and)’therefore) insert the 
ga assured that: Mr;,Ollivien will: beable to reply pat ye 


ROYAL ITALIAN. OPERA,» 

On Saturday, by desivé of several of the” Subsctibets, ‘the 
Donna del Lago was repeated. The performiuarice Was ‘complete 
and splendid. Grisi, Mario, and Albon? Were ‘in’ delightful 
voice, and sang with immense effect. The grand finale to the 
first act went as magnificently as ever. 

An extract from Manon Lescaut followed, it’ which Lucile 
Grahn danced. only 

On Tuesday Norma was announced, but’ was ‘changed for 
the Cenerentola in consequence of ‘the alleged indisposition of 
Grisi. Some who ‘went to see Grisi in her great part were 
disappointed ; and! some who adatired Rossini’s music inter- 
preted’ by Tamburini: and “Alboni were rather pleased than 
otherwise: Rossini’s exquisite opera’ was received with 
tumaltnous applausé, Tamburini and Alboni absorbing all the 
honors; Alboni was encored with immense enthusiasm in 
the rdéndo°fitale, and was called for twice, and covered with 
‘bouquetse" 0°! 

La ‘Rosiera followed. 

Thursday night was the grand night of ‘the season—the 
night, par excellenee—the white night in the list of nights of 
the Royal Italian Opera of 1848. It was’the first command 
night»by the Queen, and the first night of the Huguenots. 

A fortnight since and the Huguenots was talked of, but not 
even fixed for rehearsal. Her Majesty sent her command, 
and the first rehearsal was called. When we remember that 
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96 full rehearsals, independent of part rehearsals, before he 
would allow it to be performed ; that at Berlin a period of 
upwards of two years, which comprised more than oNnE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY REHEARSALS was taken up in its prepa- 
ration, and then consider that there was but ong full rehearsal, 
and three or four part rehearsals, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
the production of the Huguenots on Thursday night must be 
considered as one of the greatest musical achievements of this 
or any age. 

Before directing attention to the performance, we must say 
a few words respecting the preparations made for the royal 
visit, which were on a scale of grandeur and in a style of 
clegance never before attempted on like occasions. 

The Queen having issued her royal command, the directors 
of the Royal Italian Opera were determined to receive Her 
Majesty as Majesty was never received before. The royal 
box was removed for the occasion to the front of the house. 

Four boxes on the grand tier were thrown into one, and 
four on the first tier, which formed the support for the canopy. 
The four boxes making one compartment, were thrown back 
across the lobby, nearly to the doors of the grand saloon, the 
whole thus constituting a semicircular saloon of copious 
dimensions. ‘The interior was hung with white figured satin, 
festooned and looped with gold bands in double and triple 
bars. Between the festoons were stars of gold, alternated 
with rose buds. The ceiling was also of white figured satin, 
looped and banded with gold lace. At the back of the box 
was disposed a star of gigantic dimensions, constructed of 
silver spangles end colored stones, in the centre of which was 
placed the royal arms and motto. ‘The candelabras were 
beautifully and tastefully arranged within the box. The roof 
was supported by two pillars, fluted with white satin, and 
wreathed with flowers, The appearance from the outside was 
elegant and magnificent beyond the possibility of words to 
convey. The front of the four boxes was carried forwards in 
the shape of a semicircle, allowing the royal visitors to 
advance some feet further into the body of the house, and 
thus render themselyes more easy to be seen by several of the 
spectators who were indifferently disposed for viewing the 
front of the boxes, Overhead a gorgeous and dazzling canopy 
of crimson velvet and gold, surmounted by a crown of crimson 
satin and gold, backed by flags of silver tissue fancifully 
arrayed, covered the Royal box. From this canopy depended 
curtains of cerise-colored silk, interwoven with gold, covered 
with Brussels lace, which had the most tasteful and splendid 
effect that can possibly be conceived. We never saw drapery, 
the choice of which in property and colors exhibited more 
admirable taste, and the disposition of which displayed more 
felicitous knowledge of effects. 

And here let us extend a word of strong praise to Mr. Gye, 
under whose management the preparations were made, and 
to whose skill and taste everything appertaining to the deco- 
rations was submitted. Nothing could be carried out with 
greater elegance and greater magnificence ; and it is enough to 
say that the entire arrangements were every way worthy of che 
royal visit, and of the splendid establishment of which 
Mr. Gye is so strenuous and worthy a member, 

It is needless to say that the royal box became the star of 
attraction to all eyes, as visitors entered the house. It was 
universally pronounced to be a triumph of English art, and 
the most perfect and splendid thing of the kind ever con- 
structed in a theatre. 

The entrance of the royal party, which took place a few 








minutes past eight, was the signal for a salvo of tremendous 
cheers. The Queen advanced to the front of the box and 
made grateful and graceful acknowledgments for the reception. 
The curtain then rose, and discovered all the singers engaged 
in the opera on the stage, and the national anthem was sung 
with great enthusiasm, the solo parts being taken by Castellan, 
Alboni, and Pauline Garcia. At the conclusion, the cheers 
were renewed, and Her Majesty having once more curtsied her 
thanks, sat down, and turned her attention to the stage. 

“ Of all the laboured and intricate dramatic music I ever 
heard executed,” says Mr. Ella, in his Musical Sketches in 
Paris, in 1837, “ Les Huguenots is that which is least appre- 
ciated, and most difficult to understand in all its strange com- 
binations at a single performance. On my first visit to 
Meyerbeer, he inquired how often I had heard his new opera ; 
and on learning that I had only the night previous been to the 
Academie de Musique to witness it for the first time, hie good- 
naturedly remarked, ‘My good friend, I shall send you 
tickets for the neat fortnight, to hear my Huguenots, and then 
I shall ask you to a friendly déjeuner, to tell me how you like it.’” 

We cannot fancy Shakspere saying to Ben Jonson, * Ben, 
my boy, how often have you heard my Romeo and Juliet ?” 
and Ben replying, ‘ Only once, old fellow ;” and Shakspere 
then good-humouredly retorting, ‘‘ My good friend, I shall 
give you an order to the pit of the Globe Theatre for the next 
fortnight, and when you have heard my play twelve times, then 
come and take pot luck with me, and tell me how you like it.” 

Is not Meyerbeer’s good-natured remark to Mr. Ella sug- 
gestive of some curious speculations? Mr. Ella is an acknow- 
ledged musician, and a gentleman of literary attainments, in 
either of which categories he is singled out from the yast class 
that makes up what is termed the play-going body ; according 
to the ecomposer’s own showing, it will take a musician and a 
critic a whole fortnight to understand his music. Now, we 
would ask M. Meyerbeer, how Jong would it take the indi- 
viduals in the unlettered and unacquainted crowd, from whom 
he can alone hope for his greatest success, to understand his 
music? According to his own showing—never ! and, there- 
fore, could he never expeet popularity from the Huguenots, 
which would take musicians weeks to understand. The thing 
is extremely ridiculous. We are convinced that this is all 
author's refinement, and that Meyerbeer made his work as 
popular as he could. 

We are not going to criticise the Huguenots. “We shall 
take a hint from Meyerbeer's good-natured, remark to Mr. 
Ella, and wait until we have heard it a whole fortnight, As 
yet, we have heard the Opera only three times—twice by the 
Brussels company, and once at the Royal Italian Opera—and 
candidly acknowledge. that our. musical optics have not been 
very widely opened by a third hearings We shall do ourselves 
the gratification of listening to the interpretation of M. 
Meyerhbeer's colossal work by the Royal Italian Opera corps, 
and if we only hear it performed by them three times, it will, 
we confidently aver, equal Mr. Ella’s fortnight’s information 
at the Academy at Paris. 

Meyerbeer is undoubtedly a great man, and the Huguenots 
is undoubtedly a great work—but the question is, is it a 
great OPERA? Let that pass at present—we shall sift it 
by and bye, when we have divined the purport of the musi¢ a 
little more ; when we have a less lengthy article to indite ; and 
when it is not quite so late on Friday, 

Meyerbeer is undoubtedly a great man, and the Huguenots 
is undoubtedly a great work. This we have said before, and 
repeat it to prove we are entirely devoid of prejudice. 
‘“‘ Thems’s Mathematics,” as Doctor O’Toole says. 
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But whatever differences of opinion as to Meyerbeer’s 
music’ might be expressed on Monday night, none whatever 
existed as to the performance. It was pronounced by all 
competent judges to be the most magnificent and perfect 
ever before represented in any theatre ; and this entirely in- 
dependent of the ninty-six rehearsals and the eighteen 
months’ probation that Meyerbeer insisted his opera would 
require before it could be completely done. The greatest 
compliment ever paid to the Royal Italian Opera band, 
chorus, and principals, we heard paid to them on Thursday 
night after the performance, by a French professor, a member 
of the Academie Royale. ‘‘The Academy,” said he,” must 
now be silent for ever. Their two years rehearsals achieved 
nothing like this performance.” 

The libretto of the Huguenots is from the pen of M. Scribe, 
the modern Lope de’ Vega. The piece is graphic and striking, 
and abounds in forcible situations. The reader shall judge 
for himself—we insert the argument of the plot as it is printed 
in the books sold in the theatre :— 


“ Marguérite de Valois, betrothed to Henri Quatre, anxious to recon- 
cile the disputes between the Roman Catholics and Protestants, sends her 
Page Urbain, in the first scene, to invite Raoul de Nangis to her chateau. 
This gentleman receives the invitation whilst inviting the Count de 
Nevers. who, with his brother Catholics, in the first instance, slight 
Raoul, and mock his puritanical servant, Marcel; but on recognising the 
royal inyitation, treat him with marked distinction. In the second scene, 
Marguérite communicates to Raoul her project, to form a union between 
him and Valentine, the daughter of the Count de St. Bris. The con- 
tending parties swear the oath of reconciliation ; but when Valentine 
enters, Raoul recognises in her the lady whom he has seen in Nevers’s 
apartment in the first scene, and indignantly repudiates his presumed 
dishonour, . The first act closes, therefore, with an outbreak of indigna- 
tion from all parties, and Marguérite’s plan is defeated, 

“‘The second act is a pieture of manners and customs in Paris in 
1572. Theré are the Sunday festivities of the population in the Pré- 
aux-Clercs, mixed with the Catholic Litany and Huguenot songs. A 
collision is about ta take place, which is interrupted by the entrance of 
Bohemians or Hipsles. Count de St. Bris, having been challenged by 
Raoul, forms a ‘plot for his assassination, the details of which are over- 
heard by Valentine, now married to Nevers. She communicates the 
scheme to Marcel, and when the principals and seconds in the duel are 
surrounded by St. Bris’ followers, a body of Huguenots come to the 
rescue at the call of Marcel. The conflict then rages furiously in words, 
and is about to come to arms, when Marguérite enters and stops the 
insurrection. On Raoul finding that he owes his life to Valentine, 
Marguérite explains to him that the visit of the former to Nevers, in the 
first scene, was to ask him, as a loyal chevalier, to break off her union 
with him,,as proposed by, her father, since-she loyes Raoul. The despair 
of the latter at this explanation, and the exultation of St. Bris, that it 
has come too late, with ‘the marriage festivities of Nevers and Valentine, 
when the former conducts her to his palace, form the finale of the 
second act, 

“In the third act, Raoul, in despair, visits Valentine for the last time. 
At the approach of Nevers, St. Bris, and others, she conceals him behind 
some tapestry, and he thus overhears the plan arranged by Catherine de 
Medicis to slaughter the Huguenots on the eve of St. Bartholomew. 
The arrangements are made by St. Bris, Nevers nobly refusing to join in 
the Conjuration et Bénédiction de Poignards, declaring that his family 
contained a long list of warriors, but not one assassin. After the depar- 
ture of the conspirators, an affecting interview takes place between 
Valentine and Raoul, the former striving to detain him, for fear he should 
be included in the general massacre. He hesitates hetween love and 
honour, -but\ the latter, prevails, and he makes his escape by the window. 
The third act is thus terminated, 

“In the fourth act, Raoul, at a ball, averts the Huguenots of their 
peril; and then, before a Protestant chapel, in the midst of the slaughter, 
meeting Valentine, he hears that Nevers has been killed. Marcel enters 
wounded, and blesses and unites Raoul and Valentine on the brink of 
eternity, and the lovers, with their, faithful adherent Marcel, fall by a 
discharge of musketry.” 


Having thus afforded an elucidation of the story; we shall 
next give a list of the dramatis persone, which will be found 
the most perfect, perhaps, on record :— , 













Margarita di Valois (betrothed to Henry 1V.).. Made. Castellan. 
Ii Conte di Santi Bris (the Governor of the Louvre} | Sig. Tamburini. 
Valentina (hisdaughter) . ‘ ® Made. Pauline Viardot. 
Conte di Nevers. : ° Sig. Tagliafico, 
De Cossé . ° ° . Sig. Mei. 
Tavannes . é d ° Sig. Lavia. 

De Retz . . e . . Sig. Polonini. 
Méru ° ’ ° ° ° . Sig. Rache, 
Maurevert , p Sig. Soldi. 


Raoul di Nangis (a Protestant Gentleman) . Sig. Mario. 
Marcello (his Servant) ” ¢ : A . Sig. Marini. 
Urbano (Page of Margarita) . . é . Madiie. Alboni. 
A Lady of Honor , . q . ‘ .. Made, Bellini. 


Head of the Night Watch . ° : ° . Sig. Talamo. 

The interest of the new production, as far as public curiosity 
was excited, centred more in Pauline Garcia than Meyerbeer, 
The enormous success which Madame Viardot had obtained in 
this arduous. and trying character in Berlin, and other towns 
in Prussia, had travelled to London long before she had 
thoughts of coming amongst us. The journalists, even side 
by side with their criticisms of Jenny Lind, had pronounced 
Pauline Garcia the greatest. of living artists. The sensation 
she created in Valentina, in the Huguenots, is, not to be de- 
scribed, It was no wonder, then, that public expectation was 
raised to the highest pitch by the announcement of the great 
artist in this her grandest vocal and dramatic achievement. 
Seldom haye we known an audience so anxious and expectant 
about the appearance of a favorite artist. in a new character, 
and never have we known an audience more thoroughly and 
conscientiously satisfied and delighted with a performance, 
after their anticipations had been dangerously raised to an 
exorbitant height. 

Valentina has little or nothing to do in the first act. 
Pauline Garcia made the first favorable impression in the 
duet with Marcello, ‘‘O terror! mi spaventa,” The recitative 
commencing this duet was charmingly vocalised, the piano 
notes being most delicately and beautifully given, The first 
great effect of the artist was produced in the cantabile, ‘* Ah! 
l’ingrato d'offesa mortale,” which she sung with the most 
exquisite grace and touching expression. We positively felt 
the tears starting to our eyes when she uttered the words, 
** Cancellar del mio cor.”” Madame Garcia made a fine point 
when she repeated the lines, in answer to Marcel, 

“Una donna O Marcello che adora, 
E che morr& ma per salvor suoi di.” 
In the whole of this duet she was pathetic and powerful, and 
began to rivet the attention of her hearers. 

In the third act, the opening recitative, ‘‘ Eecomi sola or- 
mai,” and the aria following, ‘In preda al duol,” gave Mdme. 
Garcia an opportunity of displaying to perfection the grandeur 
and largeness of her vocalization. It was as fine singing as 
ever we listened to from any vocalist, 

The enthusiastic admirer of Meyerbeer will praise the 
management of the wind instruments in the accompaniment to 
the aria. 

In the first scene with Raoul, we have nothing particular to 
notice. The scene after the conspirators retire, and Raoul 
comes frem_ his ‘hiding-place, is the grand coup of the opera, 
and here Pauline Gareia surpassed all previous expectations, 
The Zimes, the Herald, and Daily News have denominated 
her acting in this grand scene sublime ; and sublime it was cer- 
tainly, if ever passion, interpreted with reality and power, was 
sublime. Nor was her singing less glorious than her acting, 
There is something in Pauline Garcia’s voice at times that is 
to us more inexpressibly touching than any voice we ever 
heard excepting Malibran’s. Nay, it is the same as Malibran’s 
in the middle part of the register, and has the same sonority 
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and passionate tenderness; and to this, perhaps, may be 
ascribed the extraordinary power she has on occasions over 
her hearers. Madame Garcia's singing and acting in this 
terrible scene were wonderful, and she was frequently inter- 
rupted by bursts of applause. ‘ 

The last act has nothing which taxes the artist’s greatest 
powers. Still the marriage scene and subsequent death pro- 
duced an impression which did not allow the previcus one to die, 

Made. Garciajwas recalled twice, with Mario, at the end of 
the third act, and twice at the end of the opera, the stage, on 
the last occasion, being covered with bouquets. 

Mario's Raoul is a performance of the very highest order : 
natural, passionate, and instinct with the most delicate ap- 
preciation. Mario is always natural, and there is no artist we 
know who is freer from extravaganza and trick. His acting 
throughout the opera was admirable, and in the third act was 
really great. Added to this, Mario was in enchanting voice, 
and sang as no tenor can now sing but himself. His first 
song. the romanza, “ Vergin divina,”produced an immense 
impression, purely by his delightful singing, and Hill’s tenor 
playing ; the accompaniment being for a tenor obligato. We 
may observe, en passant, that we never heard this difficult 
obligato mastered before, much less mastered with the ease and 
grace of Mr. Hill. In the duet with the Queen, Mario shone 
conspicuously, the beauty and freshness of his tone telling 
with wonderful effect. Briefly, Mario’s Raoul has stamped 
him one of the greatest actors and singers of this or any age. 

To Marini also must our very highest praise be extended. 
He filled out the fine, graphic part of the Lutheran servant 
with a rough simplicity, which gave the impersonation double 
weight. Nothing could be finer than his singing the “ Piff, 
paff” which was encored with great applause. Meyerbeer 
never found a more able representative of his Marcel than 
Marini. 

Alboni has a part by no means worthy of her position— 
that of Urbain, the page—but, as with Orsini, in Lucrezia 
Borgia, she makes it agreeably prominent, by her natural 
acting, and her graceful and exquisite vocalisation. 

Urbain only appears in the first two acts (compressed into 
one in Signor Maggioni’s clever and careful version), and has 
little more to do than sing a couple of songs. These, however, 
are the very perfection of vocal art and winning grace. 

The first song is a romance in 9-8 time, in which Urbain 
delivers the Queen’s message to Raoul. It is one of the 
prettiest things in the opera. Meyerbeer wrote it long before 
the Huguenots. It is in B flat, but Alboni transposes it to G. 
Nothing can be more luscious and pure at the same time than 
the manner in which she sings it. 

The other song, in A flat, was composed by. Meyerbcer 
expressly for Alboni. It is a florid composition, sparkling and 
melodious, mixed with snatches of chorus, chiefly for contralto 
voices. The burden is the description of Raoul’s arrival, with 
his eyes bandaged, the ladies of the court plaguing and 
teasing him. This song requires acting as well as singing. 
Alboni supplied both, and first-rate. Her acting was overflowing 
with animation and waggish humour; her singing one of the 
most wonderful combinations of elegant expression with 
finished and brilliant execution to which we ever listened. 
Alboni was uproariously encored by the Queen, the Prince, 
and the whole house; and her cavatina was, perhaps, the 
grvatest vocal hit of the evening. 

Tamburini gave an importance to the part of the Count 
St. Bris it never before obtained. The great artist is enti- 
tled to the highest praise for consenting to undertake a 
part by no means worthy of his powers. His fine’ dramatic 








singing gave immense weight to the grand scene of the “ Be- 
nediction des poignards ;” and indeed in all the music in which 
he took share his aid was sensibly felt. 

Tagliafico was excellent in the small part of Nevers, and 
added, in no mean degree, by his fine voice and graphic style, 
to the importance of the ensemble. 

A word must record our approval of the assistance afforded 
by the Signori Mei, Lavia, and Soldi, 

We have noticed the band, the chorus, and principals. We 
cannot conclude without expressing a feeling, as strong as 
words can possibly convey, of the vast services rendered by 
the inimitable conductor, Signor Costa, in the production of 
this most difficult of operatic works. To his untiring 
assiduity, indomitable perseverance, and exceeding great 
musical skill, must be mainly referred the getting up, at an 
unprecedented short space of time, of the Huguenots, the com- 
pleteness and finish of which in its performance is a matter of 
amazement to all who are acquainted with the prodigious diffi- 
culties involved in such a production, Nothing in the mani- 
festations of delight conferred during the evening pleased us 
more thoroughly than the cheers awarded to Signor Costa, 
who was called for at the end, and received with an enthusiasm 
that must have been gratifying to every true lover of the art. 
Long, long may Signor Costa wield his baton to lead-him on 
to such a victory as that he achieved on Thursday evening. 

Her Majesty and suite retired at the end of the opera, the 
band playing the national anthem as they went out; and the 
entertainments concluded with the ballet divertissement, 
‘* Flore et Zephyr,” from Manon Lescaut. 

In compliance with the wishes of several of the subscribers, 
the Royal Box will be allowed tu remain, as prepared for the 
state visit, during this evening’s performance. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday Le Nozze di Figaro and Les Quatre Saisons 
were repeated, 

On Tuesday Ls Figlia dell Reggimento was the opera, after 
which the three first tableaux of the ballet of Esmeralda were 
presented, Carlotta Grisi and Perrot, taking their original 
characters of Esmeralda and Gringoire. 

This beautiful ballet of action was quite a bonne, bouche, 
from the rarity of such performances now-a-days. Except 
for an occasional effect we must own our preference for the 
ballet as here exemplified over the mere choregraphic_spec- 
tacles, independent of pantomime, of which we jhave, had so 
many specimens. In such pitees de. circonstance an artist 
like Carlotta Grisi is only enabled to demonstrate half her 
qualities. In Esmeralda, Giselle, and other ballets, she has 
occasion to show herself a great actress, no less than a great 
dancer, and never did she more admirably display her double 
talent than on Tuesday night. The delicious creation of 
Victor Hugo was there before us in all her simplicity of in- 
nocence and purity—a Fleur de Marie etherialized, 

The ballet went off with immense eclat, The pas d’entree, 
danced with exquisite grace, won Carlotta a hurricane of 
plaudits.. The inimitable Zruandaise, in which the Esmeralda 
and the Gringoire vied with each other in the exposition of the 
quaint humour of the dance—in which, Carlotta’s grace, 
nothing short of divine, was happily contrasted with Perrot’s 
gaucherie, so true to the situation, and so consummately put 
on by one who is, of all dancers, the most natural and ‘easy— 
fn which, to be brief, the united perfections of pantomine and 
dance were exhibited as by no others they never were or are 
ever likely again to be exhibited, was encored with acclama- 
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tions, and repeated with increased effect. The scene in 
Esmeralda’s hut, where Carlotta gives Perrot a lesson, (!) one 
of the most interesting in the ballet, was as much applauded 
as of old, when Esmeralda was first produced. Carlotta’s 
little bit of bolero, while Perrot strikes the tamburine, is alone 
worth a whole ballet. In the third tableau, the grand pas de 
deux gave Carlotta an opportunity to exhibit her more elaborate 
accomplishments; and the wonders she attempted, not more 
than the finished and brilliant manner in which they were 
achieved, proved her the most consummate mistress of her art, 
as in the previous scene she had already proved herself the most 
natural and fascinating of pantomimists. This pas, in which 
M. Perrot danced with the vigour and animation of his best 
days, was received with tremendous applause. 

A new Pas de Cing (Quintette, as styled in the bills) was 
introduced in the third tableau, for Rosati, with Petit Stephan, 
Julien, and Amoreux as satellites, and M. D’Or (who took 
St. Leon’s part of Phoebus) as cavalier. This is also Perrot’s 
composition, but it does not tell of his most inspired moments, 
and though well executed, made no great sensation. 

The two last tableaux of the ballet were omitted, much to 
the disappointment of all those who know how great Carlotta 
Grisi is in the last scene. 

On Thursday the Sonnambula was repeated. Gardoni was 
unwell’ and omitted the great air of the second act, which 
caused much displeasure among the audience, with whom 
Gardoni is such an immense and deserved favorite. Nothing 
else remarkable occurred. Mdlle. Lind sang as effectively, and 
obtained as much applause as she is wont. Esmeralda followed. 

To-night the promising Cruvelli appears as Abigail, in 
Verdi's Nino, and Carlotta Grisi makes her last appearance 
this season. With the charming Esmeralda flies the chief 
glory of Mr. Lumley’s ballet, which, in her absence, is as a 
firmament with many. brightestars, butno moon ; for Carlotta 
is the moon, and the others are the sidera minora, 





A GRAND MORNING FETE. 

A‘GRAND morning fete, under the express patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty and the Royal Family, was given 
on “Wednesday, at Willow Bank, ‘the splendid residence of 
A. Webster, Esq., in aid of ‘the ‘funds for completing the 
a Establishment in Goulston Square, Whitechapel. The 
following noblemen and gentlemen acted as stewards :—Duke 
of Beaufor't, Marquis of Abercorn, Marquis of Douglas, Earl of 
Wilton, Viscount Sydney, Viscount Cantilupe, Lord Elphin- 
stone, Mr. Hetty Greville, Hon. William Cowper. 

Her Majesty ‘and’ Prince “Albert, with suite, arrived about 
noon, and promenaded the delightful pleasure-grounds for 
some time. ' We annex the scheitie of the Concert :— 

Duo—" Qui fra voi,” Signori Lablache and Tamburini 
(Elisa e Claudio) Mercadante. 
Romance—“‘Quand renaitra,” Sig. Mario (Guido e Ginevra) Halévy. 
Duo—Mdme. Castellan and Madile. Alboni (Sfabat Mater) Rossini. 
Aria—“ Fra Poco,” M. Roger, (Lucia di Lammermoor) Donizetti, 
Quintetto— Oh Guardate,”” Madame Grisi, Mdlle. Alboni, 
Signors Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache . ‘ « Rossini. 
Trio-=“Troncar suoi di,’’ Signori Mario, Tamburini, and 
Lablache ° ° 5 (Guillaume Tell) Rossini. 
Duo—“ Di capricci,”” Madme. Castellan and Sig. Tamburini 
(Il Corradino) Rossini. 
Aria—“ Tu vedrai,” Signor Mario .  . . (Ji Pirata) Bellini, 
Duo—“ Ciel qual destin,’”? Madame Grisi and Mdlle. Alboni 
(Donna del Lago) Rossini. 
Coro Pastorale—“ Felice eta dell’ oro” . . . + Costa, 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

The band of the Royal Horse Guards attended, and played 
quadrilles in a large tent erected on the grounds. -Robert 
Houdin, the magician, was also present officially, and by his 





performances varied the entertainments, A Concertina, Quartet 
party, assisted, under the direction of Mr, A. Sedgwick. The 
concert commenced at three o’clock, and the dancing was pro- 
longed till eight. The whole arrangements were under, the 
able direction of Mr. Mitchell, 

A more brilliant fete has seldom been given, even in, the 
neighbourhood of London. 





GONCERTS. 

Master ALEXANDER RANCHERAYE gave a Matinée 
Musicale on Wednesday, at the residence of Dr. Conneau, 
No. 3, Foley-place, Portland-place, under the patronage of 
Lady Freemantle. Master Alexander Rancheraye is a mere 
child, being only in his ninth year, and is a performer on the 
violin of considerable promise. His appearance is prepossessing, 
and he has evidently an instinctive feeling for music, it 
would be unfair to criticise too minutely the performances of a 
mere child on the most difficult of all instruments ; but, amidst 
all the puerilities and errors of his playing, the yguthful candi- 
date gave indications of great mechanical excellence, while his 
taste and style were entitled to the highest praise, He played 
Mayseder’s * First divertimento of the Beauties,” De Beriot's 
‘* Seventh air with variations,” and the famous,“ Le Tremolo.” 
The air with variations, was excellently played, and elicited 
much applause. .The “Tremolo” involves difficulties of 
mechanism which can only be compassed by such masters of 
the violin as Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Sivori, &c,, and is as yet 
beyond the executive powers of Master Alexander Rancheraye. 
Making allowance for his years, and acknowledging the im- 
practicability of a child’s hands to a¢complish with accuracy 
the chords, double-stops, tenths, &t., comprised in the compo- 
sition, the. performance must be considered surprising. The 
bowing of the young violinist is excellent, and his tone is firm 
and. true. In short, we have good hopes of Master 
Rancheraye’s future, and urge him on to prosecute his studies 
undaunted by those failures which are inevitable on the 
threshold of every art. 

The young violinist was assisted by Miss Messent, Madame 
Tagliafico, Madame de Lozano, Signor Tagliafico, and Signor 
Ciabatta (vocalists); and Miss Clara Loveday (piano), and 
the Dons F. and R. Ciebra (guitarists). 

Miss Messent sang Knight’s ‘Grecian Daughter” with 
charming grace and expression. She also took part in two 
Italian duets with Signor Ciabatta, in which she exhibited 
much facility of vocalising. Miss Clara Loveday performed 
a fantasia on themes from J/ Barbiere with great brilliancy 
and power. We were quite captivated with the fair pianiste* 
on this occasion. Madame Tagliafico gave the two favorite 
French romances, ‘ Le Secret” and “‘ Le Moulin,” with that 
point and neatness which we have before noticed. She also 
joined her caro sposo in a capital duet of Alary’s, called 
‘© Ah quel enfer.” The Spanish Dons de Ciebra played a 
merveille on two guitars in a duet from Mobert le Diable, 
The attendance was not numerous, but it wasselect, M. Alary 
was conductor. 


Mas, Stepnen CuamsBers’ Annual Morning Concert took 
place at the Hanover Rooms, on Wednesday, the 28th ult, 
The fair pianist was assisted by Mrs. Weiss, Miss Stewart, 
Miss Ellen Lyon, Miss Morriatt O’Conner, Mr. Stretton, 
Mr. Delavanti, Mr. Bodda, Mr. Handel Gear, Mr. Barker, 
and Mr. Whitworth as vocalists; and by M. Silberbe 
(violin), Mr. Blagrove and Mr. Sedgwick (concertina), an 
Mr. Munlenfeldt (piano). 

The performance was above average merit, although the 
programme indicated but little excellence in the pieces 
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chosen. The first item in the scheme that draws back our 
recollection with pleasurable feelings was the Zarantella of 
Dohler, for pianoforte and violin, which was played in 
spirited style by Mrs. Stephen Chambers and Mons. 
Silberberg. Mr, Whitworth’s “ Largo al factotum” was a 
fiue performance, and much applauded. Miss Stewart, a fair- 
and-sweet-voiced" young lady, gave Grisi’s “ Qui la voce,” 
from the Puritani, with an ambitious endeavour to arrive at 
excellence. Mr. Richard Blagrove’s solo on the concertina 
was as brilliant and effective as taste and perfect mechanism 
could make it. This performance was received with thunders 
of applause. Mrs, Stephen Chambers, in a grand fantasia by 
Goria, on the pianoforte, drains the pleasant bowl of our 
memory. 

The concert was attended by a full and fashionable audience. 
Mr. Handel Gear and Mr, Muhlenfeldt acted as conductors. 


Mavamsé vg Lozano’s Matinée Musicale took place on the 
26th ult., at Willis’s Rooms, St, James’s. The singers were 
Miss Sarah Howson, (sister of the late Madame Albertazzi,) 
Signor Cellini, Herr Goldberg, and Madame de Lozano. The 
instrumentalists numbered Mr, Julian Adams (pianoforte), Mr. 
Viotti Collins (violm), Mr. George Viotti (violoncello), and 
Don R. de Ciebra (guitars). 

The concert was of more than’ average excellence. An 
original trio of Mayseder, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
was capitally played by Messrs. Julian Adams, Viotti, and 
George Collins, Miss Sarah Howson sang a duet from Linda di 
Chamouni with Signor Cellini; a seena and rondo of Vaccai ; 
a buffo duo with Madame de Lozano ; and a duet from Nabueco 
with Herr Goldberg. The voice of this lady is pleasing, but 
small, She sings with skill and taste. Madame de Lozano 
shared largely in the distribution of ‘the entertainment. She 
took part in the famous trio from Luerezia Borgia with Signor 
Cellini and Herr Goldberg. She sang a eavatina from Ricci’s 

orrado d'Altamura; she introduced three Spanish songs, one 
composed by Garcia, one by Gomez, and the other by Yradier ; 
she gave the rondo finale from the Sonnambula, and took part 
in a duet with Miss Sarah Howson. Madame de Lozano has 
a well cultivated and fine-toned contralto voice. She is 
evidently an accomplished mistress of the vocal art. The 
room was well attended, and the company very select. Signor 
Pilotti ccnducted. 





PROVINCIAL. 

MANCHESTER.—CuAnGe Rinainc.—On Tuesday evening last, the 
11th instant, the “St. Chad’s Youths,’’ Rochdale, ascended their tower, 
and rung in excellent style a touch of 1848 changes (the year of our 
Lord), in one hour and one minute; stationed as follows :—Mr. S. Stott, 
treble; Mr. Thomas Ashworth, 2nd; Mr. John Grindrod, 3rd; Mr. Robert 
Grindrod, 4th; Mr, James Howarth, 5th; Mr. Thomas Bamford, 6th; 
Mr. Robert Hampson, 7th; Mr. Joseph Butterworth, tenor, which was 
ably conducted by Mr. Samuel Stott. Weight of tenor 17 ewt. The 
members of the Society afterwards partook of an excellent supper at the 
house of Mr. James Bridge, the White Swan, Yorkshire-street, given 
them gratuitously by Mr. Joseph Butterworth, of Belle Green, cotton- 
spinner, as a mark of good feeling for their perseverance in the art of 
ringing, with which he-has been much gratified. Mr. Philips, woolstapler, 
presided as chairman, and Mr. John Grindrod, music-seller, as vice- 
chairman. After supper they spent a very pleasant evening together in 
harmony and conviviality, and at intervals rung changes and tunes on 
their hand bells. Manchester Courier. 


SoUTHAMPTON.—We understand that the commattee, which we an- 
nounced had been formed a short time since, for the purpose of arranging 
the formation of a grand meeting, open to the whole county, at which 
prizes for glee-siyging showld be competed’ for,”hdve ‘niet with such 
success, as to determine on having the meeting at the latter end of 
August next. We congratulate the originators on the good, taste which 
has directed them thus to minister to the musical reputation of the 
county =——Hampehire Advertiser, 





Liverroot.—On Monday and Wednesday, at. the Royal Amphi- 
theatre, the public were presented with Le Histoire de Gil Blas de Sand 
tillane, dramatised. Valentine and Orson was produced on Saturday an 
Monday, and proved to be a most successful representation. In the 
personation of Orson, Mr. Mathews appears to admirable advasitage: 
and displays his great mastery of pantomimic action. On Tuesday 
evening a variety of novel and interesting performances were produced 
for the benefit of Mr. T. Mathews, who exerted himself before a crowded 
gallery and well-filled pit, and sung his accustomed songs with his accus- 
tomed inimitable raciness. We recollect Mr. Mathews years ago, and 
do not perceive any sensible deterioration in his comical powers. Several 
light representations have been produced during the week, in which the 
exertions of Mr. G. Wilde, a comedian possessing considerable talent, 
have excited much applause. Madame Schmidt is an artist who has 
evidently received a superior education, though we think her grace is not 
proportionate to her execution, which is extremely neat and rapid. 
Mias Emily Dring also ranks above mediocrity, and executes flings, horn- 
pipes, and similar tipudiary performances with peculiar elegance, and 
success. Mr. Cormack displays considerable knowledge of the science 
of dancing throughout his performances, though his execution is pro- 
bably rather violent and heavy. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Temereton at Istz or Jersey.——If we felt justified 
in speaking of Mr. Templeton’s singing, in terms,of unqua- 
lified praise and admiration, in noticing his first concert, his 
second entertainment of Thursday evening imposes on us the 
obligation not only of confirming the eulogiums we have 
already pronounced, but of strengthening them by still more 
laudatory expressions. His performance on Thursday was a 
continuous source of delight to his audience, and a triumph, 
from beginning to end, for him and his enchanting art. In 
speaking thus we do not rely on our own feelings and judg- 
ment, but we make ourselves the echo of what we know to 
have been the sentiments of his hearers, the greater part of 
whom were persons well acquainted with music, and of 
cultivated taste. Never iu this island have we heard such 
enthusiastic and continued applause as was bestowed on Mr. 
Templeton on this occasion, and never, in our opinion, was 
applause more justly merited. We again feel the difficulty 
of selecting for particular admiration from amongst the songs 
which Mr. Templeton sang at his second concert, but we 
cannot resist specifying “ Beats there a heart,” by Harold, 
‘*Orynthia,” by Bishop, “I love her! how I love her !”: from 
the opera of Gustavus, and the scena, “ All is lost,” from the 
Sonnambula of Bellini—pieces exquisitely beautiful in them- 
selves, and exquisitely and artistically executed by Mr. Tem- 
pleton. Mr. Blewett presided at the piano, and concluded 
the entertainments by singing with his wonted humour two 
comic songs which were received with shouts of laughter and 
applause. Mr. Templeton gives his farewell eoncert on 
Monday, when those who have heard him.and those who 
have not, will no doubt crowd to the Assembly-rooms.— 
Jersey Telegraph. 

Steruen Heuer writes to a friend, “If by next winter 
affairs do not mend in Paris, I am decided on asking from 
Englishmen their support for an artist who has always worked 
conscientiously for the good of the musical art, and who has 
never considered it as a trade for lucre’s sake. I believe that 
certain Englishmen are more capable than certain Frenchmen 
of appreciating the efforts of an artiste ‘serieux,’’’ From 
this extract we are led to hope that there is a good chance of 
welcoming Stephen Heller, ere long, in “the city of* the 
world,” where art and talent have no one country, but all. 
We understand that a new series of studies, Op. 47, following 
his useful elementary works, have just been finished by M. 
Heller, and that he is now writing a duet for two pianofortes, 
which he purposes dedicating to his friends, Charles Hallé 
and Lindsay Sloper. 
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Signor Piatti, we regret to hear, is still unable to resume 
his professional duties at Her Majesty’s Theatre, owing to a 
severe wound in the left hand by a knife, which he received 
three weeks ago, severing the tendon of the thumb. 


Amateur Music.—The name of the lady who sustained the 
principal soprano parts of the amateur parties of the Right 
Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart., was printed last week Gaze, 
instead of Gage ;—the name also of Lord Gerald Fitzgerald 
was omitted from the list of executants in the Orchestra. 
We understand that Mr. Ella intends organizing a permanent 
society for the practice of dramatic music among the private 
families of the aristocratic members of the Musical Union. 


Tue Baroness Ware and Tue Honorasre Mrs, Murray 
gave a select party in Great Stanhope Street on Saturday 
evening week. The charming manner in which Madame 
Sabatier sang excited the utmost gratification; the grace and 
the elegance which so singularly characterise her style are 
irresistible. During the evening Mr, Brinley Richards played 
several brilliant solos on the pianoforte. 


Mrs. Mitner Gisson’s party on Monday evening was a 
very brilliant affair. The rooms were everywhere crowded. 
The interest of the entertainment was considerably enhanced 
by the numerous assemblage of “ intellectuals,” both literary 
and artistic. Amongst the many visitors, we recognised 
Lady Morgan, Lady Molesworth, Mrs. Horace Twiss, Mrs. 
Talfourd, Miss Planché, Madame Sabatier, Madame Benedict, 
&c., &c,; Messrs. George Cruikshank, Albert Smith, John 
Parry, Benedict, Brinley Richards, Thackeray, Frank Stone, 
Chorley, Horace Twiss, Vincent Wallace, &c., &c. The 
festivities, which were continued to a late hour, terminated 
with a charming polka, 


Tue Porr Tuom.—The fund subscribing for the destitute 
family of the poet Thom, amounts now, we are glad to see, to 
a sum of £200 including a donation of £20 from the Literary 
Fund. In London, the Caledonian Society have formed a 
committee in its aid; and it is hoped to carry the subscription 
at least to the amount of £300. The widow died last week, so 
that the children are left orphans indeed. 


Roya AcapEmy.—A memorial has been presented to Mr. 
Labouchere, signed by above three hundred artists, and by 
about one-half of the members and associates of the Royal 
Academy, praying that the Board of Trade will not enforce 
the selection of prizes by committee. 


Tue Rxcerpts of the Committee of the Spitalfields Ball, 
held at Drury Lane on the 7th, were £2,900, and the expen- 
diture about £1,600, leaving a balance of £1,800 for the 
School of Design, 


Deatu or an Actori—On Wednesday week, Mr. Bedford 
held an inquest at the Coach and Horses, York Street, 
Westminster, on the body of James Smith, aged 48, for many 
years an actor at several of the minor theatres. The deceased, 
it appeared, resided at No. 12, York Street, and was in very 
bad circumstances, being in arrears with his landlord to the 
amount of £5. 18s., at 4s. per week, He was last seen alive 
on Thursday, the 29th of last month, and on Thursday last 
was found dead under singular circumstances, His body, far 
advanced in decomposition, was found lying on the floor. 
A bottle labelled “‘ hydrocyanie acid,” having been found in 
the room, the contents of the bottle and also of the stomach 
were analysed, but nothing of a deleterious nature was found, 
and the general opinion was that he died in a fit.’ The jury 





Mapvame Procns Givpits1.—We have already recorded 
that this lady, known for some years past as a clever second 
dancer at the Italian Opera; Drury Lane, and other metropo- 
litan theatres, expired, after a lingering illness, at her residence 
in Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. The deceased was married 
to Signor Giubilei, the basso singer, who died, three or four 
years since, at Milan, Madame Giubilei was a native of 
France, and made her first appearance in England on the stage 
of her Majesty’s Theatre, in 1832, in the ballet of Une 
Heure a Naples, being then eighteen years of age. A few 
seasons after she appeared at the Adelphi Theatre, in the ballet 
of Alma, and has since then been attached to various metro- 
politan theatres, “ starring at intervals” in the provinces. Her 
last engagement was at Drury Lane Theatre, during the 
management of M. Jullien, where she danced with Madlle. 
Melanie Duval in the balletfof La Genie du Globe, until the 
rapid progress of consumption, the disease of which she died, 
obliged her to retire from the stage, Messrs. Delafield and 
Webster, directors of the Royal Italian Opera, behaved 
with extreme liberality towards the deceased; those gentlemen 
hearing of her illness and her distressed — circumstances, 
generously directed that her name should be placed on the 
salary list for £6 a week, although the state of her health 
rendered it hopeless that she should ever again appear at 
rehearsal. The deceased has left two boys and two girls 
orphans; but we rejoice to learn that the committee of the 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund have undertaken the charge of 
them until they shall be of age. A sumof £80 a year has 
also been paid from the same fund towards their support since 
the death of their father. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Constant Susscriper.”—We are sorry to answer our Correspondent 
that there is no immediate expectation of G#eorGe MACFARREN’S 
return to England. With respect to the other questions, we cannot answer 
with any accuracy. The lady, as far as we remember, debuted abous 
eight years since. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


Mr, CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may had of Mr, CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 








Now Published, Price 3s, 6d., 


THE PIANISTS’ DESIDERATA. 





A Series of One Hundred essive Exercises, arranged! uniformly for 
both hands on a novel plan, by which the Thumb and Fingers of the /eft Aand 
will be made as tractable as those of the right, so that a complete mastery of the 
Diatonic and oeomate Beslan, fogether bie! ge oe me ‘vag be acco: : " 
in a comparatively short time, there! eatly facilitating the progresso 8, 
and effect a saving of much time and some to both master and scholar; 

will therefore be found a valuable auxiliary to all other Elementary works extant, 
as they may be given to the Tyro at any stage of learning, with a certainty of a 
correct position of holding the hands being permanently secured ; to those 
somewhat advanced, who may have contracted bad habits, or find a difficulty in 
executing rapid passages, they are strongly recommended as unfailing correctives. 


Inscribed with all due deference to the Musical Profession, by 
EDWARD FROST. 


Oxrorp, Published at the Author’s Musical Repository, 78, High Street,— 
Lonpon, R. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street: Lee and Coxhead 
48, Albemarle Street; Coventry, 71, Dean Street, Soho; R. Addison and Co, 
210, Regent Street; Metzler and Co.. 37, Great Marlborough Street; and 
Z. T. Purdgy, 45, High Holborn, 


MUSICAL UNION. 


The continued indisposition of SIGNOR PIATTI, and the utter imposaibili 
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of nie, teauming be TENTION of giving x MATINER EXTRA notil next season, 
63, Welbeck Street, July 18. 
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Be 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
MADuiz. JENNY LIND. 


The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On THURSDAY, JULY the 27th, 1848, 
When will be represented a FAVORITE OPERA, in which 


MADLLE. JENNY LIND 


Will appear. With various entertainments in the 


BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
Combining the talents of 
Mdlle. CERITO, Mdlle. M. TAGLIONI, and Mdlle. ROSATI 
M. ST, LEON, and M. PERROT, &. &c. 
The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 


tit Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
10s. 6d. each,where applications for Boxes, Pit Stalis, and Tickets are to be made 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


HERR CARL DEICHMANN’S 
MATINEE MUSICALE, 


By kind permission of Mrs, Sronestreet, at her Residence, 
35, GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
On MONDAY, JULY the 24th, 1848, 
To commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 





VocaLisrs —Madame SABATIER, Miss “SARA HOWSON, Signor FLAVIO, 
Herr GOLDBERG, and Mr. JOHN "PARRY. 


INSTRUMENTALI8TS.—Pianoforte, Herr OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, (his first 
appearance in England.) Violoncello, Herr HAUSMANN, Violin, Herr 
DEKICHMANN 

Convucrons.—M. JULES DE GLIMES and C. DESANGES, 


TICKETS, HALF-A-GUINEA EACH, 


To be bad of Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., and Messrs, WESSEL 
and Co., Recent Street. 


Sovereign Lite Assurance Company, 


No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 





Trustees. sal 
ae A. arytons Sepnibes, pert. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M Claude Edward. Scott, sq. 


Diree 
CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Henty Broadwood, Esq. hey P. 
Arthur Lennox, Sir James Carmichael, 

we ~ gram T. C. Granger, | Charles 2 meg aay ‘ies, ep “Alderman. 

Eaq., M.P. John Gardiner, Esq. 
come Ashburner, re + M.D. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 

. B. Batard Henry William Pownall, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, heat 


Assurances granted on the lives of 
part of the world, on peculiarly favourable 

Every facilit afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such policies effectual securities. 

Immediate Annuities and Endowments granted on liberal terms, affording | Su 
great advantage to persons of limited income, 

Particular attention is invited to the plan adopted by this company, Ut mere 
ing deferred annuities, to commence at any 8 age, either with thout 
return of the premiums paid, in case of death before attaining the age at which 
the annuity is to commence; thus: A person, aged 25, may secure an annuity of 
Fn te oom mence on attaining the age of 50, and to continue during life, at the 

‘ollowing rates: 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS, WITH AND WITHOUT RETURN, IN CASE OF DEATH 
Without Return, |—""s return x of two-thirds — With return of the whole. 
#13 108, 8d.~ £4 5. Sd, -| #15 108. = 10d. 
H, D, Davenport, Secretary. 


ns Ig every station of life and ey: 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Sodoees GARDEN. 


THIRD NIGHT OF “LES HUGUENOTS.” 





On TUESDAY EVENING, Juxy 25, 1848, will be performed (for the third time) 
MEYERBEER’S Opera, 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


Margarita di Valois, . Madame CAS TELLAN, 
Conte di San Bris, . Signor TAMBURINIT. 
Valentina, é Madame PAULINE VIARDOT. 
Conte di Nevers, . Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Cossé, . Signr LUIGI MEI, 

Thoré, . . . . . Signor RACH E, 
Tavannes, . Signor L AVIA, 

De Rets . + 0 6 « Signor POLONINI, 
Maurevert, . . Signor SOLDI, 

Raoul di Nangis, . . Signor MAR I O, 
Marcello, . Signor MARINI, 

Urbano, . . . . . + Mademoiselle AL BON I, 
Una Dama d’onore, . Madame BELLINTI, 
Capitano della Guardia, . . . Signor TALAM 0. 


Composer, Director of the- Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 





To conclude with the GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT, entitled 


FLORA ET ZEPHYR. 


IN WHICH 


MADLLE, LUCILE GRAHN 


WILL DANCE. 


MADAME GRISI’S BENEFIT. 
On THURSDAY next, July 27th, the Performances will be for the 


Benefit of Madame GRISI, 
Full particulars of which will be duly announced. 





Admission to the Pit, 8s. To the New jAaiebitanies, 26. 6d. 
Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 


The Performances will commence at EIGHT O'CLOCK, 


Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes by r the Night or Season), to be obtained at the Box- 
Office of the Theatre, which is open from Eleven till half-past Five o’clock ; and 
at the principal Libraries and Music Sellers. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT RAGE carven. 


MADAME GRIS?S BENEFIT. 


MADAME GRISI most respectfully to inform the Nobility, Goat]: 
ee | and the Public in general, that HER BENEPIT is fixed to 


On THURSDAY NEXT, JULY the 27th, 
which occasion most attractive Performances will be given, of 
which will be duly one , . particular 
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